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BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


in the nineteenth century, many, the enemies of 

supernatural religion, believed that their most 

destructive arguments were furnished to them 

: Be by the physical sciences. A leader, however, 

in sureness of vision vastly superior to his followers, declared 

that rationalistic criticism of the Bible, which had begun before 

physical science had entered upon its triumphant career, and 

which was carrying on its work with but slender aid from phy- 
sical discovery, was the real enemy of Christian faith. 

It will not be disputed that, within the pale of Protestant- 
ism, this has been the case. For Protestantism the Bible was 
the supreme and all-sufficient rule of faith. It was practically 
regarded as a book sent down from heaven. Every page, 
every line, every word in it was vouched for by Eternal Truth. 
Every sentence in it might be detached from its context, and 
laid down as a categorical proposition with the preamble, 7hus 
sayeth the Lord. When dogmatic Protestantism was compelled 
to abandon this position, under the fire of what has been 
called the higher criticism, it started on a path in which there 
was no logical resting place short of it ceasing to regard the 
Bible as anything more than a merely human production. 

Never, on the contrary, has Catholic dogma presented the 


Bible as a book fallen from heaven and merely registered by 
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men. A double authorship, human and divine, has always 
been recognized in it by the church. And because she has 
done so, she is in a position to accept all the new knowledge 
that the sciences, paleontology, archzology, philology, furnish, 
without detriment to her unvarying doctrine that the Scrip- 
tures are the inspired Word of God. Notwithstanding all calum- 
nies to the contrary, the church has no dread of the light. 
The most cursory inspection of our contemporary theology 
and biblical literature is sufficient to show how extensively 
they have taken into account the knowledge that has been 
gained from modern investigation of nature, and the resusci- 
tation of the long buried past. No fact that has been indubi- 
tably established, in any realm of research, has been found 
incompatible with our synthesis of authoritative doctrine. In 
many instances, it is is true, some old opinions, even long 
entertained and widely spread, have been dissolved, but dog- 
matic doctrine comes out of the ordeal in clearer splendor. 
“Our faith,” says an eminent scholar, to whom we shall fre- 
quently refer in the course of this paper, “has nothing to fear 
from truth, from whatever side it may come. The objective 
study of the Bible will weaken neither the dogma of inspira- 
tion nor the fact of revelation; it will merely overturn some 
old system or another, and oblige us to modify opinions ren- 
dered dear by force of habit, by prejudice, or the spirit of 
inertia.” 

Many of the old opinions referred to above are in posses- 
sion among the masses of the laity, and have been imbibed 
from the same sources as the truths of religion. The obvious 
dictate of prudence is that the minds of the faithful must not 
be subjected to the shock that would attend any violent dis- 
entanglement of the two elements. Speaking generally, although 
the parasitical growth which once adorned the robust trunk of 
faith and blended with the foliage, now, because its roots are 
cut and its leaves are withering, seems to throw the shadow 
of decay over the imperishable tree of life to which it clung, 
nevertheless its removal were best left to the slow but sure 
hand of time. With a zeal belonging to the temperament fos- 
tered in the atmosphere of the closet and the library, some 
well-meaning persons, on the plea that intellectual honesty 
and the conditions of the day demand it, advocate an opposite 
policy, which would cram the babes and sucklings with food 
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that can be given safely only to mature minds and in judicious 
measure. They would introduce into the Sunday-School Father 
Gigot on Genesis, or even Father Hummelauer’s latest expo- 
sition of the doctrine of inspiration, if they would stop short 
of adding to the lessons on the decalogue and the deluge 
commentaries on the code of Hammurabi and the Babylonian 
flood-myth. The wisdom that presides over our religious in- 
struction will not commit this mistake. 

The practical problem is complicated by a factor which is not 
to be neglected. Usually safety, like virtue, lies in the mean. 
The proportion of Catholics who read serious literature is in- 
creasing. The results obtained by scientists and experts in 
every branch of inquiry are reaching the people through every 
channel of popularization. Not alone the. schoolmaster, but also 
the professor of history, of philology, of Oriental archzology, 
is abroad in the land. Information that was not long ago the 
exclusive possession of the few is becoming the property of the 
many. Not merely in writings, treating directly of religious and 
ethical topics, but in the magazine article, in the newspaper 
editorial, in the public lecture, in half of the novels that appear 
now, one frequently finds the thoughts interwoven with the 
tacit assumption that a supernatura] Bible is among the creeds 
which have had their day and ceased to be. 

In a hundred ways, the fact that Protestants through the 
advance of knowledge have been driven, against all their pre- 
judices, traditions, and inclinations, to abandon their old faith, 
is perpetually dined into Catholic ears. Our people under- 
stand well enough the essentially different position which the 
Bible occupies in Catholicism. If cross-questioned on the sub- 
ject, they would be found to stand on the principle of St. 
Augustine: J would not believe the Scriptures but on the author- 
ity of the church. But most of them understand also that 
authoritative teaching is that the Bible contains no errors. 
The sum of all this pressure results often in an uneasiness 
which manifests itself in such questions as: ‘‘ Must I believe 
that original sin was caused by the eating of a real apple; 
that the serpent really spoke to our first mother; that God 
was walking in the garden taking the afternoon air; that the 
deluge covered the tops of Chimborazo and deposited the ark 
on the top of Mount Ararat; that the ark actually contained 
specimens of all the animals in creation; etc., etc. ?” 
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One rapidly increasing class experiences still more acutely 
the need of more enlightenment than it has usually received. 
Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the clergy, an appall- 
ingly large number of our Catholic young men are going to 
non-Catholic universities, in which they breathe an atmosphere 
impregnated with rationalism and free-thought. They have not 
learned to distinguish between what Father Prat calls “ old 
systems and opinions” and obligatory Catholic truth. They 
find that many of the former are incompatible with indisputa- 
ble knowledge. This discovery shakes their confidence. Then 
arises a struggle, which, in some minds, is tragically brief, be- 
tween intellectual honesty and religious loyalty. In others, 
the instinct of faith, if the expression may be permitted, to- 
gether with some acquaintance with the history of lost causes, 
bursts its way through the impasse, by reaching the decision 
that any beliefs hopelessly in conflict with scientific truth, 
whatever dignity they may have arrogated to themselves, are 
no teaching of the infallible church. A case of this kind, 
which has recently fallen under the notice of the present writer 
is typical rather than phenomenal. The assurance of a pru- 
dent and experienced missionary, that the publication of the 
following correspondence may be of service to many uneasy 
minds, is responsible for its appearance in print. 


II. 


UNIVERSITY, 
November 5, 1904. 
REVEREND DEAR SIR: 

I have been recommended by A. to write to you re- 
garding certain religious matters which, for some time past, 
have been causing me not a little anxiety; and I trust that 
you will pardon this intrusion upon your time by one entirely 
unknown to you, and forgive my boldness because of the need 
in which I find myself of some spiritual help. Is not instruc- 
tion of the ignorant ranked among the spiritual works of 
mercy ? To come at once to the point, 1 am about to be 
graduated from this university. I was raised, and I humbly 
trust I may still call myself, a strict Catholic. Never in my 
life, not even after I was confronted with the difficulties which 
I am going to propose to you, have I had any serious doubt 
about the truth of the Catholic faith. My earlier education I 
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acquired as a day pupil of N College, in X , which I 
attended until eighteen years of age. In my last year I ob- 
tained the premium in Christian Doctrine. 

As soon as I began to make acquaintances, in my present 
place of study, I observed that alongside of much sincerely 
Christian belief and conduct there existed, I will not say a 
rejection of Christianity, but rather an apprehensive question- 
ing of its claims, and a half-entertained conviction that it is 
underminded by modern learning. Please do not misunder- 
‘stand me. I do not wish to say that irreligion prevails here, 
that would not be true; but simply, among the more serious 
of my college friends, there is observable a fear mingled with 
regret that the march of intellect has left Christianity weakened 
- and wounded. This feeling is almost entirely directed upon 
the Bible. As soon as I began to talk with my friends here I 
found that they considered the Old Testament to be a collec- 
tion of the literature of the Hebrew people, made up, like the 
literature of every other early people, of myths, legends, tribal 
superstitions, customs, prayers, institutions, and a little history 
on a par with Livy’s account of the foundation of Rome. 

In my college days I had hardly any acquaintance with 
the Old Testament itself, but I aways understood that every- 
thing in it was revealed by God, and therefore absolutely true. 
I know that the great doctrine of original sin and the fall of 
our first parents the church teaches to be recorded in a 
chapter of Genesis. When I learned of the information con- 
tained in Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as well 
as in other works which are studied here, I found I could no 
longer believe in much of the Bible. I was forced to reject as 
ridiculous the theory that the world and man are of such recent 
origin as the Bible teaches. I was shown a long list of palpable 
contradictions in the text; and could not deny that several of 
them were obvious, such as in the two accounts of the flood, or 
the two accounts of David’s meeting with Saul. I am not in 
the least shaken in my faith, and believe there must be some 
way out, but I cannot see it. 

When discussing the matter with my friends I insist that 
Catholics need not be afraid, since they have the divine 
promise of infallibility to the church; they invariably bring up 
the fact that the church condemned as false the truth of the 
earth’s diurnal motion; and they maintain, with Lecky and 
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Draper and White, that the Catholic Church has ever resisted 
science. 

I went lately to a priest whom I know with the question: 
May we not believe that the Bible is not without errors, in his- 
tory and in its accounts of those affairs which belong to science, 
and still be good Catholics? He told me positively that Leo 
XIII. had declared that in the Bible there are no errors of any 
kind; and that to say the contrary was to deny the infallibility 
of the Pope, and so become a heretic. I called next on one 
of the fathers attached to a local college. He assured me | 
could look with perfect unconcern upon any and all advances 
of learning. Whatever was to be the final issue, he said, the 
church would be in perfect accordance with it. He said that 
any discrepancies in the Bible could easily be accounted for by 
errors of those who, in early ages, copied the original manu- 
scripts, or by defects in translations. After some cautions, 
which I recognized to be reasonable and useful, he gave me a 
book written by a member of his order, which professed to be 
a systematic summary of Catholic teaching for the use of uni- 
versity students. I cannot believe that this book is a correct 
statement of our faith; it has only increased my difficulties. It 
speaks of ‘The Sacred Books being absolutely free from error” ; 
it declares that man appeared on earth about four or five 
thousand years ago; and that “the most ancient nations, Egypt, 
Babylonia, and China, according to their trustworthy history, 
may have had their beginning not far from the year 4,000 
B. C., a date which may be easily reconciled with the date 
given in Genesis.” Then it dismisses the subject with some 
wretched insinuations to the effect that archzologists deal in 
uaiproved assumptions, and that geologists have abandoned all 
opposition to Moses. It is painful to read talk of this nature. 
It can serve only one purpose, viz., to provide proof that 
Catholics cannot afford to acknowledge the results of modern 
science. This I do not believe; so I write to you for- help. 
Give me, please, the idea of the Bible which, as a Catholic, I 
must hold, and, as a thinking man, I can respect. To help 
me may cost you some valuable time; but you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you will have conferred an inesti- 
mable service on me, and that I shall remain ever 


Yours, with the deepest gratitude, 
X. X. 
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III. 


MY DEAR SIR: 

To reply to the enquiry with which you have honored me, 
by offering you any merely personal] solution of your difficul- 
ties, would be presumptuous on my part, and unsatisfactory to 
you. A more excellent way will be to introduce you to the 
pronouncements of some of our acknowledged leaders who, 
under the tmprimatur of authority, are aligning the position 
of biblical exegesis so as to make it consistent with the mod- 
ern knowledge which you find to be incompatible with old 
interpretations that have reached us from other times. From 
a goodly number of available guides we shall select two whose 
eminence is a pledge that in following them you are treading 
the safe path of orthodoxy. One is the Dominican, Father 
Lagrange,* whose presence on the Biblical commission ap- 
pointed by Pope Leo wins for it the respect of all scholars, 
and places him beyond the range of suspicion. To the name 
of the other, the Reverend Father Prat,t are appended the 
letters, S.J., which carry with them an attestation of uncom- 
promising opposition to any leanings towards liberalism. 

Before taking up your specific difficulties it will be well to 
note how these scholars repudiate the charge that the Catho- 
lic Church ignores science and criticism because their dis- 
closures are fatal to her intellectual position—a charge which 
summarizes all the counts in the long indictment drawn up 
against her biblical teaching. After referring to the paucity 
of the historical knowledge possessed by our old Scripturists 
and theologians, Father Prat writes: “All that is greatly 
changed now. Civilizations, lost for five thousand years, now 
rise from thé tomb; these mighty monarchs, whose very 
names had perished, live and move again before our eyes; we 
study their features, we calculate their annals, we read their 
feats and achievements, swollen, naturally, by a naive vanity, 
but perfectly authentic. Paleography, linguistics, ethnology, 
geography, all the sciences ancillary to history have advanced 
with equal stride. These are for us sources of information 
that can amount to certitude; or, at least, to that high degree 


*La Methode Historique. Par Le P. Marie-Joseph Lagrange, Des Fréres Précheurs. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 1904. 

t La Bible et I’ Histoire. Par LeR. P. F. Prat, S.J. Paris: Libraire Bloud et Cie. 
1904. 


. 
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of likelihood formed by a conveyance of probabilities which, 
practically, is hardly to be distinguished from it. Conse- 
quently a historic fact regarded as certain may enter into 
collision with a biblical assertion, or rather with an interpre- 
tation that has hitherto been considered as the true sense of 
the Bible.”* Father Lagrange speaks, even more explicitly, 
in a similar strain: ‘‘ No Catholic exegete may pretend that 
he is not amenable to the dogmatic judgment of the church, 
but no authority can exempt our productions, as far as their 
scientific part is concerned, from the judgment of competent 
men, nor prevent it from being used against the church, if it 
demonstrates a real shortcoming. What would be put forth as 
Catholic interpretation would do as much harm to our faith as 
rash exegesis would, and would tend to create a mentality 
that would not be worthy of the church.” + Immediately he 
goes on to acknowledge that scientific progress necessitates 
the abandonment of many beliefs that have been long enshrined 
in our theology and apologetics, and, as your troubles indi- 
cate, have not yet disappeared: ‘‘ Alongside the dogmas of 
faith, which are the life of our souls, and the world’s salva- 
tion, and are not to be touched—even by a pious hand—for 
the purpose of transforming them, the exegetes—not the 
church—loaded themselves with a goodly number of pretended 
dogmas, literary and historical, a light burden for the meta- 
physical Middle Ages, since nothing is impossible to God, a 
burden that had already become onerous in Renaissance times, 
one which Protestantism shouldered with a light heart, as the 
price of escape from pontifical authority, one which grew 
heavier and heavier because constantly increased by the more 
or less happy solutions of commentators, and now decidedly 
intolerable for a century initiated into a knowledge of Oriental 
antiquity.” ¢ 

Both of our authors deplore that due attention has not 
always been given to a warning of St. Augustine, repeated by 
St. Thomas in the following terms: ‘“‘ With regard to maxims 
commonly taught by philosophers, I consider it safer to avoid 
equally two courses: one, that of presenting them as articles of 
faith; the other, that of rejecting them as contrary to the 
sacred Scriptures; so that we may not furnish learned men an 
occasion for deriding our dogmas.” § The passage from St. Au- 

*33;, p. 7. t La Methode Historique, p. 17. +/d., preface, p. xix. § Prat, p. 23. 
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gustine runs as follows: “It often happens that an unbeliever, 
through observation and investigation, knows with certainty 
the movements, the revolutions, the magnitude, and the dis- 
tance of the stars, eclipses of sun and moon, the nature of 
animals, vegetables, minerals, and such like matters. It is a 
shame and a danger that a Christian should, in the name of 
the Bible, pronounce lightly upon these questions.”* In his 
context Father Prat lays down the principle which ought to 
guide the biblical interpreter: ‘‘ Augustine establishes two 
categories of truths: those which have for their object nature, 
in which savants alone are competent; and those which con- 
cern faith, in which their incompetence is absolute. We accept 
the first kind of truths on their word, when accompanied with 
satisfactory proof, and we show that the Bible properly inter- 
preted is not in conflict with them; as to the other sort, we 
deny to the unbeliever the right to meddle with them; they 
form the inalienable domain of the believer enlightened by 
revelation. In dogmatic matter, the rule of morals and the 
analogy of faith guides us; in scientific affairs it is proper to 
avail ourselves of the guidance of specialists.” + 

The attitude of our leaders in Scriptural criticism has noth- 
ing in common with the spirit which, while making eloquent 
profession of its willingness to respect the claims of science at 
large, invariably disparages and rejects, on some empty 
pretext, every scientific conclusion that comes into collision 
with old opinions. Apologetic literature of the last sixty or 
seventy years furnishes many pages that might be quoted to 
lend plausibility to his statement by the writer who has said 
that theologians are “‘ persons who profess great devotion to 
the interests of advancing knowledge in general, while the 
particular advance in knowledge at any time going on, some- 
how never happens to be the one which they think fit to 
honor with their favor; of each new trophy which science has 
from time to time laboriously won, these opponents have has- 
tened to declare: ‘Behold it is the last.’” The sincerity of 
our best contemporary scholarship will be manifested by a few 
typical extracts, which will at the same time serve to lay at 
test your perplexities concerning biblical chronology and 
patriarchal tables. 

“Tn the eyes of the most moderate and the most solid 


*Jb., p. 22. t Lb. 
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science the world is much older than people formerly believed, 
no longer is the history of the human race enclosed within 
compass of the patriarchal genealogies; the deluge has not 
submerged a// the surface of the globe, the list of peoples 
enumerated in the tenth chapter of Genesis does not embrace 
all humanity; the scene of Babel had not for actors a// the 
men then living; and Catholic exegetes, most jealous of their 
orthodoxy, do not fear to add to the age of the world, to 
push back the first appearance of man upon earth, to insert 
intermediary links in the chain of biblical genealogies, to admit 
that the word a//, in the passages in question, is to be under- 
stood as of a relative universality limited by the visual horizon 
of the inspired author.” * : 

Here Jesuit and Dominican walk arm in arm. Father La- 
gtange writes: ‘‘ Humanity is very old and the Hebrew people 
relatively very young. This is a proposition which nobody 
can deny. I do not rely here upon what has been called pre- 
history (prehistoire). I take up but a single argument per- 
mitting us to compare the Hebrews with a great neighboring 
people. And let us remark that independent savants are not 
all the time bent upon swelling the chronology. On reading 
certain apologists one would believe that the savants added 
thousands of years just for fun.” f The argument, which need 
not be quoted in full, is based upon the fact that between the 
reign ot the Babylonian king, Nabonnedos, and the reign of 
his predecessor, Naram-Sin, a period of 3,200 years elapsed; 
that, on the most moderate calculation, based not upon legend 
or conjecture, but upon written documents, the first Chaldean 
monarchs antedate our era by 4,000 years: “ What is the con- 
clusion? That this civilization, religion, language, writing had 
then reached a maturity which forbids us to calculate the date 
of their origin. We see only that during the following 3,500 
years the language and the writing had not sensibly changed. 
Judge, then, of the time required for the language to have 
diffzrentiated itself from the other Semitic tongues.” 

The tactic of rejecting science, because all scientists are 
not in agreement as to details, is not found in Father La- 
grange’s manual of arms: ‘“‘Let us cease to struggle against 
the evidence, to shuffle about Manetho having added contem- 
porary dynasties to his list, to banter the Chinese about their 


* Jb., p. 26. t Pp. 196-7. 
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fabulous antiquity. Here there is no question of geological 
chronometers more or less authentic. All the computations of 
savants may be erroneous; hence the wisest abstain from a 
too precise arithmetic. When all is said, it is incontestable 
that about 4,000 B. C., there existed, in Egypt and Chaldea, 
two civilizations profoundly different and extremely old. We 
put aside the anthropologists who demand the time sufficient 
to progress from the savage state to an administrative system, 
on many points as complicated as our own. We assume at 
the beginning a race active, intelligent, endowed with the 
social sense; an incalculable time will still be required before 
it can speak this language already age worn, write this alpha- 
bet already transformed, and acquire this civilization and artis- 
tic development, especially when we remember that in all 
these things three thousand years wrought scarcely any varia- 
tion; and the argument increases in force when we admit the 
unity of the human race and of primitive language.’’* 

The above passage occurs in a conference to an audience 
in which the speaker had reason to suspect there were some 
who would fain cling to time-honored interpretation; so he, 
fully alive to the actual value of the warning given by St. 
Thomas against exposing our faith ad irrisiones infidelium, 
drives home his conclusions: ‘‘Gentlemen, whether we like it 
or not, an immense empty space stretches between the crea- 
tion of man and the time of Abraham. What took place there 
we shall probably never know. If we wish to extend a little 
the domain of history, we may betake ourselves to Chaldea, 
where we find dynasties that may be classified according to 
their place and time. But it is evident that the first chapters 
of the Bible are not at all a history of humanity, nor even of 
one of its branches, because if they were, we should scarcely 
have one fact for every thousand years, and it we could not 
locate."t Again: “The people that furnishes us with the 
most ancient documents, anterior by two or three thousand 
years to Moses, the most ancient biblical author known to 
tradition, possesses nothing historic concerning those immense, 
sombre periods (that have preceded Abraham) truly plunged 
in the night of time.’ } 

Having previously observed that such great men as Bossuet 
and Pascal had looked upon as irrefragable the old argument 

*P, 196. tP, 216. tP. 209. 
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which professed to prove the historic veracity of Moses by 
showing that his witnesses extended in an uninterrupted chain 
from himself to the first man—‘‘Sem, who saw Lamech, who 
had seen Adam, saw, at least, Abraham, and Abraham saw 
some who saw Moses”—Father Lagrange reminds his hearers 
that the great theologian and the great philosopher were 
obliged to think within the intellectual limitations of their age. 
‘‘But,” with the broadmindedness of the true historical critic, 
he says: “do not be so unjust to Bossuet and Pascal as to 
fancy that they would have obstinately maintained their posi- 
tion if they had known as much as we know. In their age we 
should have thought as they, and spoken not so well.’’* 

You will, I am satisfied, never again experience any uneasi- 
ness relative to the alleged conflict between science and biblical 
chronology. A personal recollection—pardon a reference to 
it—has prompted me, even at the risk of being prolix, to post 
you thoroughly on this point. Some years ago a friend who 
had gone through college with me, where he was noted for his 
earnest piety, came to me with a book that he had just been 
reading. The writer began by stating that it was an essential 
part of the Christian faith that about the year 4,000 or 5,000 
B. C. the rising sun on New Year’s morning looked down for 
the first time on the newly created Adam in the garden of 
paradise. He then went on to say that, unfortunately for the 
Christian faith, that same rising sun, in the valley of the 
Euphrates, beheld the mighty City of Babylon with its temples 
palaces, public monuments, fortifications built by human hands 
that had already been dust for thousands of years; and he pro- 
ceeded to recount the results of scientific investigation in this field. 
“Is there any truth in this?” anxiously inquired my friend. 
I could then do no better than repeat the usual platitudes: 
Revelation and true science cannot be in contradiction, for 
revelation is the voice of God; most of this pretended science 
is mere conjecture; scientists are led astray by intellectual 
pride; they contradict one another; moral corruption is the 
root of reason’s rebellion against divinely appointed authority, 
etc. My friend left dissatisfied, with his confidence in the 
religious teaching that he had received irreparably shaken. 
He died an infidel. 


*P. aro. 
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This letter is already unreasonably long, and, besides, there 
is not just now sufficient time at my disposal for settling your 
other and more general difficulties—mxo errors in the Bible, 
opposition of the church to modern science. You will soon, how- 
ever, receive a further communication. Meanwhile believe me, 

Fraternally yours, 





THE BELOVED. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


They are gone out into the night, 

The young, the loved, the wise and gay; 
Here whence our joys so soon take flight 

Ah, who would stay ?—would choose to stay? 


Oh, who’s in love with life to be, 
Life so alone when friends are gone? 

The last leaves on an empty tree 
Trembling alone, trembling alone. 


Oh, who would fear to take the road— 
To stay were rather cause for fear— 
That the beloved feet have trod 
But yesterday, but yester-year? 


Beyond the night, beyond the waste, 
Where stars yet lift their diadem, 

Shall we not, if we go in haste, 
Come up with them, come up with them? 


Oh, who would fear the night and frost, 
Beyond whose mirk their faces shine— 
The young, the loved, the early lost? 
Oh, yours and mine; oh, yours and mine!. 
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PRINCIPLES IN SOCIAL REFORM. 


II. 


BY THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


to any given meaning. Those who actually 

reform social conditions are- reformers, whatever 

be their party, creed, or motive. They who 

merely talk, dream, and advocate reform are 
called reformers, although they reform nothing. Thus im- 
pulse and achievement are confused in the use of the words. 
One may avoid this confusion by keeping in mind work rather 
than persons; the objective situation which demands reform 
rather than the advocates of it. This is to some extent done 
in the following suggestions: 


I. The presumption ts always in favor of an established order, 
and against innovation. 

The principle does not by any means imply that an estab- 
lished order is always right merely because it exists, or that 
innovation is always wrong simply because it is innovation. 
The presumption in question merely fixes relations and defines 
courses, just as the presumption of innocence in an accused 
man fixes his relation to law and defines the whole procedure 
in his case. The suspected man need not prove his innocence ; 
the prosecution must show his guilt. Thus the relation of reform 
to established conditions is fixed in this, that it must justify 
itself before it can claim acceptance. This principle is the 
basis of all social order. It will be understood easily if seen 
in certain applications. 

(a) In undertaking any reform one should change as little 
as possible, and seek out as much as possble in things as they 
are, on which to base reform. 

(4) No radical step is justified if a less radical step will 
accomplish the purpose sought. 

(c) The analysis of a problem and its relations should direct 
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all reform work, in order that radical steps may be avoided 
when they are not necessary, and that they may be justified 
when they are necessary. 

Any social order is made up of circumstances and relations 
which are transient, unstable, responsive; of customs which are 
somewhat fixed, because social life expresses itself habitually 
through them, and many important relations of life are 
adjusted to them; of institutions formally sanctioned and 
established, which are the actual guarantee and framework of 
the social order, and are rooted in the life of the people; and 
of principles which are the axioms of the people, truths which 
spring from its genius, permeate thought and feeling, pre- 
determine judgments and attitudes, and govern policies. It is 
evident that the least -fixed of these elements of a social order 
are more safely changed than the most fixed. We shall have 
problems when contradictions arise; when circumstances and 
conditions of life fail to equal the promises of institutions; 
when institutions fail to keep pace with changes in principles; 
when a people’s self estimate is not realized in life. 

While this is most easily seen in the fate of a whole people, 
it is true in due proportion of any community, of any city. A 
problem should be analyzed into its elements; the circum- 
stances, conditions, customs, institutions, relations, principles, 
which are concerned, should be noted and the problem should 
be clearly located. Thus reform should begin with the least 
fixed factors and work on them, touching no more fixed element 
until need of it is apparent. The failure of an institution may 
be due to those who conduct it. They should be disturbed 
and not the institution. Failure may be due.to the circum- 
stances in which an institution operates. The circumstances 
should be corrected, not the institution. Failure may be due 
to the relations among certain institutions. These relations 
should be corrected. The institution may fail because it is 
ill-suited to the spirit and elements of a time and place. Then 
it should be changed, but its principle should not be touched. 
The principle may itself be ill-adapted. Then it should be 
discarded. Thus if the problem be carefully located, and its 
elements be clearly seen, reform may easily avoid mistake. It 
should utilize as much as possible of what is, change as little 
as possible, and in all that is changed, work from the less 
fixed to the more fixed in the social order. 


. 
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The average socialist ignores this principle by assuming 
the total failure of institutions and principles, by converting 
the presumption over in favor of innovation, and by advocat- 
ing revolution in the principles of the social order immediately. 
Many who are interested in local reform efforts err by failing 
to analyze problems and by missing their cayses. We find 
them advocating reform laws where it is not safe for law to 
enter; advocating municipal ownership to cure evils which 
private ownership has not caused; undertaking by loca] measures 
to correct wrongs whose origin is general; advocating changes 
in city government to cure evils due to processes quite foreign 
to the manner of administration. It is easier to reform a city 
council as it is, than to reform it by changing its constitution, 
since two distinct works are more difficult to accomplish than 
one. 

The restraint imposed by this principle is unwelcome to 
the reform temperament, which is neither analytical nor objec- 
tive, but there is no escape. If it is ignored, failure awaits 
reform; and every failure of justifiable reform is a real ob- 
stacle to progress. 


2. When a reform is undertaken, a definite aim should be set 
up, and it should be seen constantly in tts concrete adjustment. 

Reform is protest and aspiration; in both, feeling is more 
powerful than fact. Reform’s great tendency is to think of 
things unrelated. By impulse, it would rather advocate a new 
law than secure the enforcement of an old one which is ignored. 
At any time there are actually enacted, laws enough to reform 
many of the more serious of our problems. Asa rule the 
reformer misses this fact and appeals for new laws. Were he 
to make definite his plans and purposes, and were he to think 
concretely, he would often be led to the discovery that nothing 
new is needed; merely the enforcement of the old. 

The shortsightedness of many reformers is due to their incli- 
nation to think of their reform unrelated to the social order of 
which it is part. It may be well to get out of factories boys and 
girls under fourteen years of age, but the main thing to do is to 
provide positively for them, when thus freed. It may be well to 
close saloons, but it is necessary to provide in an intelligent way 
for the actual human needs of men to which the saloon minis- 
ters. When reform places main emphasis on its negative func- 
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tion of destruction, and forgets in its calculations its main 
function, which is positive and constructive, it gives promise 
of little real service. This thought is developed from another 
point of view in what follows: 


3. In all reform aims, due allowance should be made for the 
limitations of life. 

There are three great zones of reform fixed by the laws 
and limitations of social life: needed reform, possible reform, 
prudent reform. 

Needed reform includes everything by which we fall short 
of perfection; the difference between our best ideals and our 
actual condition. Socialists, anarchists, and idealists generally 
believe that perfection may be attained, and hence the reform 
which they advocate is in this zone. 

Possible reform is that which may actually be inaugurated 
if we will. We possess authority and resources necessary, and 
we can command the result. A large number of reformers 
insist on all that is possible. They think of their purposes 
unrelated to life, forget the limitations which social relations 
create, and demand all reform to which resources are ade- 
quate. 

Prudent reform is that which appears safe and wise in the 
circumstances, and promises to sustain itself by its harmony 
with factors in life on which its permanence depends. 

Sunday closing of saloons was once found possible in an 
Eastern city. But drunkenness so increased on account of 
Saturday purchases in quantity that the mayor, himself an 
ardent temperance worker, favored the abolition of the ordi- 
nance. To drive vice from any one section of a city is a 
reform, surely needed and actually possible to city authori- 
ties. Yet it might not be prudent, for it could easily create 
new dangers to innocence, health, and virtue far in excess of 
any suppressed by the reform. Good people generally insist 
on principles in such matters. With shortsightedness they 
overlook the deeper nature of certain social evils, and the uni- 
versal facts of human history. It may be better to study very 
carefully what is prudent in such cases, and undertake to 
accomplish it without raising the embarrassing question of 
principle involved. It was once found possible but imprudent 


to close certain factories in Germany on Sunday. Many girls 
VOL. LXXX.—38 * 
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who worked in large cities would have had no place of rest 
forthe day, as they were able to hire only sleeping quarters 
to which no access was given during the day. Until provision 
was made for their security and rest on Sunday, it seemed 
better to permit them to work. It was found possible to 
abolish the army canteen, but there are many thoughtful and 
intelligent persons who doubt. the prudence of it, and some 
disagreeable facts appear to support the doubt. This may 
sound like compromise with sin and wrongdoing, but nothing 
is more evident from the facts of life than this, that a policy 
is sometimes more serviceable concretely than a principle. 
Facts are facts, and the logic of life is rigid. Churchmen 
surely find it advisable to-day to accept the policy of separa- 
tion of church and state, and to be silent about the principle 
of union of the two; yet in the mind of the modern state the 
separation is of principle and not merely a policy. Thus we 
see that needed reform is not always possible; possible reform 
is not always prudent; but prudent reform is always impera- 
tive. No community can escape from the moral obligation to 
inaugurate it and protect it. 

These distinctions are based on the facts of life and its 
limitations. One of the main factors limiting the possibilities of 
reform is the difficulty of co-ordinating social agents in any 
given work. When business men, churchmen, statesmen, pre- 
fessional men, the’ press, and the public unite on any great 
reform, it becomes at once possible and prudent; nothing in 
the ordinary run of life could withstand such co-operation. 
But when all of these classes are at variance, with divergent 
sympathies, unrelated aims, and antagonistic philosophies, great 
difficulty is experienced in co-ordinating them in any reform 
work. Thus the zone of the possible in reform is considerably 
reduced. Not alone modern society, but even the modern city 
is so divided by party, religion, interest, prejudice, that its 
social power is enormously reduced, and its unity of social 
consciousness is seriously impaired. No part of society or of 
a community can solve a problem which concerns all society. 
Yet this is what modern circumstances force most reformers 
to undertake. 

Another limitation of reform is one of method. Virtue and 
truth are not cunning, resourceful, or insistent. They are 
pliin, direct, sincere, unacquainted with the methods of selfish- 
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ness and the principles of craft. Thus it is that high minded, 
honest men, who go into reform work uncompromisingly, insist 
on ideal methods in fighting evil. However, virtue and right, 
justice and equity, are by no means as attractive to the masses 
as we at times imagine. Sympathetic villainy, which recognizes 
the foibles of the people, which flatters and is deferential, is 
very powerful with them. Their weaknesses are inherent and 
human, while their virtues are largely acquired. The appeal 
to the former is very often more winning than the appeal 
to the latter. 

The main difference between the corrupt leader and the 
reformer, is one of purpose rather than method. Within the 
limits of principle the reformer may resort to many of the 
popular methods of the villain. But he will not, and as a 
result he loses. Brass bands, excursion boats, cartoons, and 
presents of turkeys at Christmas time, as well as contributions 
for weddings and funerals, are not inherently undignified or 
wrong. The people love such things, follow them, and vote 
for them. The reformer refuses to unbend, he scorns such 
methods, and sets up as counter attractions stern lectures on 
social service, the sacredness of the ballot, and the iniquity of 
graft. 

Another phase of this limitation of method, followed by 
virtue and reform, its champion, is seen in connection with the 
police It is well known that they employ small thieves to 
catch big ones. The stool pigeon is an integral part of a 
police force. By being discreetly blind to the operations of 
minor burglars and criminals, the police secure at times from 
these, reliable information concerning the presence and inten- 
tions of more dangerous men, whose skill and daring enable 
them to baffle attempts at capture. The police are thus put on 
the track of such men, and are enabled to capture them. 
Now, a mayor and a chief of police who were entirely noble 


and uncompromising would probably suppress and punish any - 


collusion between police and petty burglars, and insist on en- 
tire integrity. Such a course has every sanction of moral law; 
yet the good mayor in question might soon find his city over- 
run with criminals and the police unable to cope with them. 
His administration would meet severe condemnation, and very 
probably the people would look for a less virtuous man who 
would give protection against crime, they cared not how. 
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We may recognize the fact without thereby justifying it. 
Thus limitations of individual and of social power, of individual 
and of social will, and of social control, affect all reform work, 
marking its zones, and making necessary great prudence in all 
that is undertaken. 


4. The attitude of public opinion to a social problem and to 
its reform should be carefully determined. 

Public opinion is a great power in a democracy. The feel- 
ings, views, and principles, fixed and accepted as axioms of 
life by a community, accepted as true, imperative, and self- 
enacting, generally applicable to all questions of life, exercise 
immense influence on individuals. When the people enjoy 
great liberty and are self governing, it is they who distribute 
honors or revoke them; who sanction ambitions or check them; 
and hence the attitude of the public in any question of reform 
is vital. The relation of the public to the individual is an im- 
portant coefficient in the thought and feeling as it is in the 
interests and reputation of all normal men. 

Evils which public opinion tolerates will be with greatest 
difficulty remedied, while all that the public directly condemns 
will quickly vanish, in as far as the attitude of the public 
comes to sustained expression. But the public is not om- 
niscient, nor is its opinion always aggressive for exalted 
virtue. It is due to this that discrimination is necessary in 
defining the relation of public opinion to reform. | 

(a) The public may be ignorant of the facts. In this case 
the first duty of the reformer is to make them known. 

It is remarkable that the public can be as ignorant, as we 
know it to be, of vital social facts, and that, in spite of uni- 
versal education, participation in public life, cheap newspapers 
and magazines, and an all but general habit of reading. There 
are intelligent, strong men and women who do not know what 
a sweat shop is; who have not the faintest notion of the pro- 
cesses of industry and of the fate of the laborers concerned ; 
who know nothing of the work of children in factories; or of 
the vice and filth of crowded and unsanitary homes; wko do 
not know whether the motorman or hack drivers, with whom 
they daily ride, work eight hours a day or eighteen. 

Then there are vital facts of social life which are carefully 
hidden from the public; the facts of political management, cor- 
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ruption of legislatures, of so-called high finance, of evasions and 
violations of law by great corporations; methods of deception 
and adulteration in business. In view of this probability of 
ignorance in the public, the first duty of a reformer, in under- 
taking any reform, is to ascertain whether or not the facts are 
known. There are conditions, practices, facts of oppression and 
injustice, which the public will not tolerate. Once they are 
made known rightly and accurately, reform is in so far 
assured. 

(6) The public may know the facts in a social problem, 
but it may be indifferent to them. In this case the work of 
reform depends on the awakening of social conscience, not on 
the publication of facts. This'may be a difficult work and an 
unpleasant one, it may be slow and exacting, but it is impera- 
tive. Little can be accomplished where no social conscience 
supports one’s efforts. The history of city government in 
American cities furnishes abundant illustration. The public, 
as a rule, knows the more disgraceful facts of municipal cor- 
ruption, but it appears to be devoid of the sense of responsi- 
bility, displaying little ambition to secure more honorable 
government. Sometimes conscience can be awakened by per- 
sistent publication of facts, but, as a rule, appeal must be 
made to the moral sense of a community, if one would make 
active the dormant conscience. 

(c) We will find at times that the public does know and 
does care about the problems of social existence, but it feels 
helpless on account of lack of organization. It would do some- 
thing; but it does not know what, or how to begin. The 
problem of organization is mainly one of leadership; a serious 
problem, since good leaders are not easily found. Not any 
volunteer, not any good man, not any enthusiast is capable of 
organizing powers for retorm in a community. Experience, 
large views, tact, insight into situations, and sound judgment 
are essential. The leader must see clearly the possible and 
the impossible, the prudent and the imprudent, and organize 
to secure results. 

Thus the reformer may have at least three kinds of work 
to do in enlisting public opinion for his reform: if the public 
is ignorant of the facts, he should make them known; if the 
facts are known, he must awaken conscience; if conscience is 
awakened, he must organize and direct its expression. If these 


. 
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features of the relation of the public to reform be ignored, 
and if the reformer go on without discrimination, as is so 
often the case, he can met only failure. 

The relation of the individual to the public is a funda- 
mental factor in his life. Social problems are reduced in last 
analysis to individuals. The success of a business man de- 
pends on his knowledge of the public and the prompt adapta- 
tion of methods and forms to public taste. Great knowledge 
is displayed of human nature in modern advertising. The 
concern for public opinion shown by a politician, his deference 
to it, his speedy retirement when he falls out with it; the 
solicitude of a great political party when it finds public 
opinion divided on some pressing question, the shrewdness dis- 
played in forming a platform; all such features of public 
leadership show us how carefully public opinion is studied, 
flattered, obeyed. When a city, state, or national administra- 
tion wishes to adopt a measure, but does not know how the 
pudlic will take it, a most careful and quiet series of tests is 
inaugurated, in order to discover how public opinion might 
assert itself. The average reformer misses this great truth, 
more or less, and plunges ahead without a thought of the great 
public on which his success depends. 

The principle of publicity, nowadays so earnestly invoked 
as the only available remedy for the main evils of great cor- 
porations, is merely the application of this general thought to 
a specific problem. Every great business depends on the pub- 
lic for patronage. No shrewd manager will ever outrage public 
opinion. Hz: either conducts the business honestly, or, if he 
is dishonest and corrupt, he keeps secret the facts. To com- 
p2l great corporations to make public all records and the 
facts of bisiness insures honesty, simply because no business 
can succeed if it outrage the sense of decency and honesty of 
a community. Publicity is equally effective for reform in the 
smaller social vices as well. 

If a law rigidly enforced, required the posting in a public 
place of the names of all who frequented the haunts of vice, 
and if any who sought to evade the law were severely pun- 
ished, one very important reform in social morals would be 
effected. If those who dared to betray the public were 
publicly disgraced and ostracised, the interests of the public 
would be loyally served. If the selfish owners of unsani- 
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tary houses, which earn large revenues, were publicly listed, 
and their social, religious, and business affiliations were 
made known, such men would very promptly give better 
homes and cheaper rents to tenants. When it was shown 
in New York some time ago that a great telegraph company 
was in collusion with gamblers, by furnishing direct wires 
and expert operators to them, the public was astonished. 
But the manager of the company was curt and undismayed. 
When, however, the Eastern newspapers published the names 
of the directors of the company, called attention to their 
political, religious, and social relations, and pointed out the 
shame of their inconsistency, surrender followed, and the com- 
pany gave up the service, sacrificing an annual revenue of 
a million in deference to public opinion. 

Every normal man respects public opinion. His funda- 
mental emotions force him to seek approval, to expect praise, 
to avoid condemnation. When his material interests, his repu- 
tation, prestige, and power depend on his relation to the pub- 
lic, we may be sure that he will ‘respect public opinion. The 
employer will be humane when the public demands it; the 
labor leader will be loyal, fair, and industrious when the pub- 
lic asks it; property owners will do the duties which property 
imposes when society demands it; the office holder will be 
loyal, sincere, and honorable when the public demands it. 
Hence public opinion is central in all reform work. The re- 
former should realize this truth above all, and should spare 
no pains to enlist popular sympathy in his cause. He may 
safely aim as far as the public supports him, but he risks his 
cause in going beyond the point to which public opinion 
reaches. 

The task is not without its difficulties. The relations of 
party, of press, of religion, of school, to the formation and 
direction of public opinion are complex and varied. They 
must be understood. Whatever they be, and whatever be the 
difficulty, the objective situation remains. Little is possible in 
a free country without public opinion. Little is impossible 
with it. 
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THE DREAM OF HER LIFE. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


MT was Miss Nora Desmond’s custom deliberately to 
intoxicate herself each October. Not with im- 
ported wine of sunny France, which was inacces- 
sible; nor yet with easily accessible local stuff 
of crude, illicit strength. She simply betook 

herself at this season to the mountain’s heart, that her eyes 
might brighten at nature’s rich, outdoor feast of color; her 
cheek glow at the inhalation of crisp, cold air, and her voice 
and her soul sing together, as sweetly irrelevant visions intruded 
themselves upon her water-color sketching of an artist across 
the ocean, whose studio would some day be her own. Thus, 
in radiancy of young life’s promise, she presented infinite con- 
trast to the ill-clad, worn, and gaunt mountain woman who 
waited mutely behind her camp-stool. 

““Oh, Mandy!” said the girl, suddenly conscious after some 
silent minutes of this presence, “I didn’t see you.” 

“I’ve brung yer wash,” said Mandy Driggs concisely. 

“You'll want, of course—oh, well, I’ll stop now and go up 
to the inn with you.” In her room at the “ Willow Tree” 
she laid her sketch aside with a regretful: “I wish you had 
been later, Mandy; I had nearly caught ‘the russet of those 
woods.” 

Mrs. Driggs moved awkwardly about without reply, detach- 
ing crisply-ironed, fluttering garments from her load. Then 
she heaned her ilb-fed, over-worked, uncouth frame against the 
wall with a reluctant, tired sigh. The girl’s heart smote her 
into quick realization of the tragic difference in lives, viewing 
this draggled, wearied woman in faded, scanty calico among 
her own dainty, ruffled belongings. 

“You paints powerful purty pictures,’ 


said Mandy, glanc- 
ing towards the sketch, “‘ You’s plumb like one yerself. An’— 
an’—”’ the pale gray eyes in her sallow face roved from one 
bit of filmy lace and frilling to another—‘‘ You-all’s things is 
mighty purty.” 

“They are quite too many this week for the money,” 
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declared Miss Desmond brightly, and sought to pass another 
coin into the knotted hand. 

But Mrs. Driggs’ square jaw took on a certain grimness. 
“T’d ruther earn what I git,” she said. “I ain’t a-beggin’ no 
more’n the price settled on. I owe ye a nickel back fur the 
tear in thet thar sleeve,” and resolutely placed a five-cent piece 
upon the table. She added, hesitantly, taking up her empty 
basket: ‘‘You’d orter come up to my shack on Ararat. We 
got a falls back o’ the house none o’ these yere boarders ain’t 
seen, an’ you’d mebbe want to paint.” ; 

“Why, I should love to go up there,” said Miss Desmond, 
recovering from her previous discomfiture. ‘‘Do you live by 
yourself?” 

The washerwoman set down her basket again, her gro- 
tesquely plain features softening amazingly. ‘I’m a widder, but 
I got one gal. Hetty, I calls her for short; her given name’s 
Heterogeneous. She ain’t reel strong; her paw died o’ lung 
trouble. I’ve built her up some—she’s sixteen now.” She 
stopped, but Miss Desmond’s sympathy compelled the usually 
taciturn woman. “I’m a-gittin’ her weddin’ things ready. 
She’s a-goin’ to marry Dave Marcom an’ go out to his farm 
in Arizony.” 

“To leave you here ?”’ f 

“Oh, no”; Mrs. Driggs softened again. ‘‘ Heterogeneous, 
she says she kaint live nowhar ’ithout her mammy; an’ I foller 
when I kin sell out here. Thar ain’t much to sell. I’ve put 
eenamost everything in her new calikers and bed-quilts and 
shoes an’ sech. She’d fixed her mind on a hat with feathers; 
but ’twan’t no manner o’ use o’ thinkin’ o’ thet. To hev a 
gret, big hat, with lots o’ feathers all a-noddin’ an’ a-wavin’ 
an’ a-tossin’, she says thet’s the dream of her life, she says. 
She got them words out o’ some poetry book somewhar, I 
reckon; but thet’s what she says. An’ I says: Don’t you make 
yerself sick, honey, a-pinin’ fur things ’at don’t belong to poor 
folk. Good evenin’”; and she was gone with an abruptness 
which covered shame at unprecedented loquacity. 

On the very next sumptuous, autumnal day, Nora Des- 
mond asked the way to Ararat of the ‘ Willow Tree’s” land- 
lord, Pick Brattle. It was his idiosyncrasy to put a half- 
minute’s interval between each word; but she had learned to 
await results, and it was good discipline. 


- 
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“Which? Mt. Ararat ?—Fust turnin’ to the right—offen— 
the Willow road. Mis’ Driggs’ place, I allow ?—Think—a 
heap—o’ her. Worked—like a—willin’—mule—bringin’ up lit- 
tle gal. Kep’ straight’s—a die. Lone widder—hed hard times 
—Sut don’t owe nobody—nothin’. Better—take—the—pony.” 

‘‘T shall enjoy the climb,’’ averred Miss Desmond, and lefr 
him whistling thoughtfully after the demented one who walked, 
for pleasure, when she might ride. Meanwhile the girl 
mounted higher and higher into the ether, looking back now 
and then upon the valley’s shining streams and rocks. In her 
flight upward she would have exulted absolutely, but for in- 
trusive thought of one older and under hard conditions, who 
mounted these steeps in summer’s heat with dragging bur- 
dens. But when at last the clearing with its cabin came into, 
view, and there fell high up on its left a torrent tumbling 
sheer in magnificent cascades over giant boulders, all such 
misgiving was swallowed in pure delight. 

“‘Howdy,” said Mandy Driggs. ‘You've fit yer way yere. 
Won’t ye hev a cheer? Thet thar’s Heterogeneous.” Her 
unconscious but overwhelming absorption in her child made 
her forget to name the young farmer, loutish, though highly 
soaped and brushed, who leaned in the doorway; but Nora 
Desmond took him for granted as the bridegroom elect. 

‘Why, Mandy,” she said, ‘‘you promised me scenery to 
paint up here; but it’s Hetty’s likeness I must have!” 

Indeed the daughter resembled nothing so little as her 
mother; being a mountain Gretchen, whose straight, blue 
homespun gown set off long flaxen braids and fair skin, with 
large, clear, child-like blue eyes. It was, perhaps, her dead 
father whose hectic tints were reproduced in her brilliant 
coloring. She fingered her apron, hanging her head, while the 
young man regarded her with an air of proprietorship. 

“You'd ruther set out yere?” asked Mandy hospitably. 
“‘Hev some fresh water. Git yer cordial, Hetty, an’ play 
some fur Miss Desmun’. You've got a pianny to the inn, I 
know; but it’s too rambunctious, ’pears like. A cordial fur 
me, I says.” 

Miss Desmond bit her lip as Hetty’s braids undulated in 
unison to the wailing of an accordeon which she shyly manipu- 
lated, while her lover beat time, and a sort of rapture spread 
over the mother’s plain face. 
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“Now you'll want to see Hetty’s pile o’ quilts; an’ these 
yere’s her frocks,’’ she explained, within the low doorway, 
“an’ six pair o’ knit stockin’s,” and so on, until the poverty- 
stricken little exposition was over. Then: “We got two 
rooms to the cabin,” said Mrs. Driggs, with some pride, ‘an’ 
it's jes on the state line. So now, you see, when you step 
through thet thar door you’re in Tennessee; an’ then you 
comes back in yere again an’ you’re in No’th Callina. An ole 
feller hed this house onct thet used to ’still, an’ hid the stuff 
yere too. Whenever they come to ’rest him from Tennessee 
side, he'd run over to Callina, an’ skip back again when the 
warrant wus from Callina. They do say thar was a heap o’ 
folk killed in thet fuss. But he wa’nt no kin to us.” 

“‘He'd better not be,” spoke Dave Marcom for the first 
time. ‘“‘A fambly I jine better hev no folk in jail.” A hint 
of the stubborn in his face was borne out by the voice. 

After this introduction to the mountain perch on the state 
line, Miss D2smond's visits became frequent and lengthy; for, 
as her vacation shortened, she had pictures to finish of “ Crys- 
tal Falls,” of “ Autumn on Ararat,” of ‘St. Cecilia,” with 
accordeon mute and transfigured, of ‘‘ Marguerite,” of half-a- 
dozen other studies. And these were opportunities delicately 
to remunerate the rustic model for these latter, with such 
additions to her poor outfit as were possible from a young 
artist, herself richer in hope than in gear. During this out- 
door preoccupation, Mrs. Driggs was free to come and to go, 
collect and deposit laundry in the young lady’s room. 

“Ts that cadaverous washerwoman I’m constantly meeting 
about the house honest?” inquired a wiry, affected boarder of 
Pick Brattle. 

‘‘Waich ?—oh!—I guess—she’s—about ez honest—ez you- 
uns,” replied the leisurely landlord, rolling wide eyes upon 
her. ‘‘ I—never—locks—nothin’—myself.” 

Once the mother and daughter, being together, witnessed 
the departure of Miss Desmond for some little festivity at the 
county town, and for the first time saw her in a hat wide- 
brimmed and shady, from whose white picturesqueness drooped 
several long, graceful, snowy plumes. ‘‘Oh!’’ breathed Hetty ; 
and “oh!” again. Neither spoke a word all the way up the 
mountain until at the cabin door the mother said abruptly: 
“Strange, ain’t it, how uneven things is; you’se purty, too, 


. 
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honey.” That night Mandy stirred so restlessly that Hetty 
waking asked: ‘‘ What’s the matter,mammy? Kain’t ye sleep?’’ 
“Ye was a-talkin’ in yer dreams,” parried the mother, 


s 


‘somethin’ about: bein’ all in white, an’ beautiful feathers 
floatin’.” 

“Oh, don’t, maw!” in plaintive childish treble. ‘Ef thei 
came true, I'd eenamost die o’ joy!’’ But she slept again 
presently, while the mother lay awake long hours. 

On the. eve of her departure to meet a certain ocean 
steamer, Miss Desmond in packing missed her great, white, 
picture hat, and searched long and vainly, and wondered much, 
for it was a becoming extravagance. Then she descended and 
found a small tempest in the inn parlor. A florid, pompous, 
little man protested in behalf of a wiry, affected wife. ‘ Very 
mysterious, I call it; we might all be robbed and murdered 
in our beds, at that rate! Maria saw her at our door just 
before she missed her beautiful, real lace collar; and the post- 
boy met the woman in the road with something white in her 
hands. If it’s that raw-boned creatute— Maria always suspected 
her—I'll put her in jail if it keeps me here for months! With 
her independent look! I call on you, as a magistrate, for a . 
warrant.” 

Nora remembered the “ real’? lace bertha, and felt disdain- 
ful, but she watched Pick Brattle anxiously. 

‘‘Which?” said their host, with slow impassiveness, ‘‘ Oh, 
well—ef ye must—hev one—why—Timson’s—a—constable.” 

But Miss Desmond was in the saddle climbing before Tim- 
son had caught his mule. “I can warn her,” she thought, her 
heart beating faster—‘‘save her the shock of unjust accusa- 
_tion”—she had for the moment forgotten her own loss. So, 
when she checked her pony on the height, it was with a feel- 
ing of mystification that her eyes rested immediately upon 
Hetty, fair and flushed, a big, white-plumed hat shading her 
flaxen braids. The groom stood awkwardly rustic in village 
store clothes, and the minister had just asked: ‘‘ Heterogeneous, 
wilt thou have this man—?” The artistic value of such flesh 
tints against such a background, yet the incongruity of purple 
calico with costly ostrich plumes; the minister’s shabby coat ; 
the roar of the tumbling falls; the shower of golden leaves 
from the great walnut’s overspreading branches, became inex- 
tricably mixed in Nora’s recollections thereafter. Then the 
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ceremony was at an end, and a bashful, roseate bride came to 
her as she slipped from the saddle. 

“T kaint never tell ye how much I thinks of it. Most 
loveliest thing I ever did see. Mebbe maw tole ye how I bin 
a-takin’ on for sech; but I ain’t never reely thought it could 
happen.” 

Past her young bloom, Nora’s gaze was fascinated by an- 
other’s face, strained and haggard, whose very lips blanched * 
while their eyes met. This one took her daughter’s place in a 
swift stride, while the latter went on to such few humble 
neighbors as had come to them. ‘“ For God’s sake,” she whis- 
pered, “‘you won’t tell her? I jes let on you gave it—like the 
other things. I been a liar and a thief—for her—but never 
before—and you so good! It was heaven—and hell, too— 
when the child laughed—and hugged me for it—she’d pined 
and she’d dremp— ”’ 

Her visitor was almost as much agitated, hearkening to the 
mule’s footfalls near below. ‘‘ Never mind. It’s nothing. I 
give it. But that lace collar—?” : 

“IT picked it up in the road when I was. a-carryin’ away 
yer hat. I’d a took it back and asked whose it was, but—but 
for hevin’ the hat—it seemed like they went together—so—”’ 

“Take it off quickly. There’s a warrant. Here—’’ She 
stripped the white chiffon veil from her riding hat and aided 
the mother’s clumsy, trembling fingers to substitute it for the 
deep lace about the bewildered bride’s round neck. Too late, 
for the constable was in their midst to witness the transfer 
and the lace bertha in Mandy Driggs’ hand. 

“‘ Howdy, Timson,” she called with desperate self-commard, 
and backed towards the inner room of the cabin. ‘I’m a-goin 
into Tennessee to git you-uns a leetle cider and ginger-cake.” 

The constable accepted the situation with philosophy. His 
task, not to his liking, was impossible for the moment. He 
fingered the crackling warrant in his pocket stolidly. ‘“‘ Lemme 
git ye a gourd o’ fresh water. Ye don’t look so peart,” he 
remarked to «Miss Desmond, casually, like any other wedding 
guest. 

“That soft stuff is more becoming to Hetty,” explained 
the young lady to the groom’s questioning look, and passed 
over the state line to where Mandy Driggs, with rigid face, 
handed dish and jug and cups to her daughter. 


. 
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“Keep her from beggin’ me to come forrard,” she mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Git them—off ez quick’s ye kin. I'll drap down dead 
ef it comes out before them. I want my baby to hev a easier 
life ’°n her mammy; an’ Dave Marcom ’d quit her this minute 
ef he knew. And the child—oh, se mustn’t know!” 

It seemed a weary while before bucolic jokes were droned 
over the cider, and the guests, save the watchful constable, 
went drifting homeward, and at last the borrowed ox-cart rum- 
bled away with the young pair. The bride was a little grieved 
to leave her mother, a little petulant over the Iatter’s keeping 
so strangely in the rear, but irrepressible rapture shone out 
again from the blooming face framed in soft, wreathing, white 
plumes. ‘‘Oh,” she called, ‘‘ain’t I jes powerful grand, maw? 
I kaint believe it! The dream of my life come true!” And 
passed away down the steep. 

Then the mother came from the back door through which 
she had watched her go. ‘‘She’s plumb happy, ain’t she— 
mammy’s gal? I ain’t never been much joyful, myself ;—but 
I'd die this minute to hev her so. I wisht I could, for I know 
for sartain Dave Marcom ain’t the one ’ll ever let me see her 
again or speak to her in this world—after I bin in jail. Yet I 
been straight all my life—tell I seen thet hat! And you so 
good to us!” A sob like a groan tore itself upward. Then 
her manner changed to hardness. She gave a hasty smooth 
to her hair, picked up her sun-bonnet and the lace collar where 
she had flung it, motioned Miss Desmond out, and followed 
her. ‘I’ve come back to No’th Callina, Bill Timson. I 
mought a-stayed over yander a spell an’ gin ye trouble, but 
’tain’t wuth while—now. I guess no need fastenin’ up the 
place. Folks with us is honest.” 

‘‘Thet's so,” said the constable, cutting himself a bit of 
tobacco, before taking the trail with his prisoner. 

Miss Desmond, left alone on the mountain clearing, shivered 
a little, though it was hardly cold. The solemn, overhanging 
crags, the rushing cataract, the immense wooded solitudes over 
which a buzzard circled in slow flight, the silence broken but 
by noise of dropping chestnuts here and there upon the leafy 
bed, weighed upon her to depression. With her face against 
the pony’s mane, her unformulated prayer ran in this wise: 
“Lord, deny- me the dream of my life, if it be not best—for 
others.” 
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THE MASS IN THE TIME OF JUSTIN MARTYR.* 


(About 166 A. D.) 


BY REVEREND BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


HERE are very few references to the Sacrifice 
of the Mass in the New Testament. St. Mat- 
thew,t St. Mark,f St. Luke,§ and St. Paul || 
record the fact of its institution by our Lord, 

and both St. Luke and St. Paul mention ex- 
pii icitly the divine commandment to the Apostles to celebrate 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice: “Do this for a commemoration of 
Me.” The Acts of the Apostles refer in three passages] to 
“the breaking of bread’”—the early Christian name for the 
Mass—but say nothing of the manner of its celebration. St. 
Paul, in his first Epistle to the Church of Corinth,** speaks 
clearly of the Christian altar, ‘‘the table of the Lord,” and 
indirectly of the Sacrifice of the Mass offered up thereon, when 
he warns his pagan converts against participating in the sacri- 
fices of the pagans. ‘‘You cannot drink the chalice of the 
Lord, and the chalice of devils; you cannot be partakers of 
the table of the Lord, and of the table of devils.” 

It is certain that the Apostles—obeying the mandate of 
Christ, ‘Do this in memory of Me’’—said and did exactly 
what Jesus said and did at the Last Supper.’’t+ The words of 
the Savior, by which the bread and wine were transubstan- 
tiated into his body and blood, are found in every liturgy of 
the East and West, besides being met with constantly in the 
many liturgical references of the Fathers of the first four 
centuries. itt 

It is reasonable to suppose that, as the Apostles founded 

* La Liturgia al tempo di S. Giustino Martine. Roma, 1897. An anonymous pamphlet. 
The First Apology of St. Justin, 65-67. The Apostolic Constitutions. Book viii. The Clem- 
entine Liturgy. R.H. Creswell. Die Afostolischen Constitutionen. F. X. Funck. Rotten- 
burg, 1891. Origines du cultu Chrétien. Mgr. Duchesne. 3 Edit. Paris, 1902. Liturgie 
der drei ersten Jahrhunderte. Mgr. Probst. Messe und Pascha. Bickell, Mayence, 1872. 

t Ch. xxvi. tCh. xiv. § Ch. xxii. || I. Cor. xi. 

| Acts ii. 42, 46; xx. 7, II. **T. Cor. x. 14-21. tt Cyprian, Epistle 63. 

itJustin Martyr, Afol. 66; Tertullian. Against Marcion, iv. 40; Apost. Const. Book 


viii. 12; Cyrilof Jerusalem. Catecheses, xxii. 2. 


. 
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various churches in their missionary journeys, they gave those 
churches the liturgy that they had themselves used in Jerusa- 
lem. But what liturgy did they use? Did they merely repeat 
the words of the institution, or did they add certain prayers 
of their own? Were these prayers set prayers, or could each 
celebrant of the Eucharistic Sacrifice change them at will? 

The answer to these questions is found in the existence of 
‘the sacred liturgies, which prove conclusively that, from the 
beginning, certain special prayers always accompanied the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. The oldest liturgy we possess is the 
Clementine liturgy of the eighth book of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. Some scholars, like Mgr. Duchesne,* attribute it to 
the end of the fourth century, and regard it as an exact copy 
of the liturgy used in the celebrated churches of Syria. But 
Mgr. Probst and others declare that it dates from the second 
century. He writes: ‘‘We find not only nothing in the 
liturgy which compels us to consider it subsequent to the 
second century, but much that compels us to assign it to the 
beginning of that century.” + Even Duchesne admits that this 
liturgy was not used by any particular church in the fourth 
century, and that probably it is only a retouching of a more 
ancient one. It is indeed in most striking agreement with the 
liturgical details we glean from the writers of the first four 
centuries. ¢ 

Some of the first Mass prayers and ceremonies were taken 
from the ceremonies and prayers§ of the Jewish pasch, which 
prefigured the Eucharistic Sacrifice. This was natural enough, 
as our Savior instituted the Mass immediately after the pas- 
chal supper. Besides the church did not separate from the 
synagogue immediately at the death of Christ. For quite 
some time the Apostles frequented the synagogues,|| as Jesus 
had done,q and took part in the Jewish services, the better to 
win the lost sheep of the house of Israel. These services con- 
sisted of prayers, recited by the reader and the congregation, 
the reading of the law and the prophets, and a sermon.** The 


* Origines du culte Chrétien, p.57. R.H.Creswell. The Clementine Liturgy. 

t Liturgie der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 287. ¢ 

t Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. Art. ‘‘ Canon de la Messe." Col. 1542. 

§ Ps, 113, 117, 135. Apost. Const. Book viii. 12. The Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante- 
Nicene Church. F.E. Warren. 

|| Acts xiii. 5; xiv. 1; xvii. 1. 7 Matt. xiii. 54. 

*"A History of the New Testament Times. A. Hausrath, p. 87. 
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Christians had also assemblies on Sunday, because, as Justin 
Martyr tells us, “ Jesus Christ our Savior. on that day, rose 
from the dead.” * These soon supplanted the Sabbath assem- 
blies, especially as the separation between Jew and Christian 
became more and more complete. 

The earliest record of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is found in 
the first apology ¢ of Justin Martyr, who wrote about the year 
166 A.D. Chapter 65 describes ‘‘the Mass of the faithful,” to 
which the newly baptized convert had just been admitted for 
the first time. Hitherto he had been obliged to leave the 
church as soon as the sermon was over. Chapter 66 records 
the institution of the Eucharistic Sacrifice at the Last Supper, 
and asserts plainly the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence. 
“For not as common bread and common drink do we receive 
these; but in like manner as Jesus Christ our Savior, having 
been made flesh by the word of God, hath both flesh and 
blood for our salvation, so likewise have we been taught that 
the food which is blessed by the prayer of his word, and from 
which our blood and flesh by transmutation are nourished, is 
the flesh and blood of that Jesus, who was made flesh.” 
Chapter 67 gives a brief sketch of the entire, liturgy, besides 
mentioning the collection that was taken up at its close for 
the sick, poor, orphans, and strangers. 

St. Justin is not a historian or a liturgist, but a defender of 
the faith, He does not pretend to give a detailed and accur- 
ate account of the Mass as celebrated in his time. His pur- 
pose was to present to the Emperor Antoninus Pius as com- 
plete an idea of the teaching and worsh.,) of the Christian as 
was needed to refute the pagan calumnies of the day, and to 
show the great injustice of the pagan persecutions. “And if 
these things,” he writes, “seem to you reasonable and true, 
honor them; but if they seem nonsensical, despise them as 
nonsense; and do not’ decree death against those who have 
done no wrong, as you would against enemies. For we forewarn 
you, that you shall not escape the coming judgment of God, if 
you continue in your injustice.” { 

We can thus readily understand why some parts of the 
Mass are only casually mentioned, while others are not even 
referred to. We will try to supply these omissions from other 
writers of his age, and especially from the liturgy of the 


* Apol. 67.» - a » ot Ch. 65-67. s t Apol. 68. 
VOL. LXXX.—39 
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Apostolic Constitutions, which we consider to have been writ- 
ten in the second century. 

The non-Catholics of our day, who marvel at the crowds 
that throng our churches every Sunday for holy Mass, may 
not be aware that the Eucharistic Christ had the same divine 
power of drawing the people in the time of St. Justin. 

“And on the day called Sunday,* all who live in cities or 
in the country gather together in one place.” Even the hour 
was appointed as St. Clement of Romef informs us. ‘ God 
has enjoined service to be performed, and that. not thoughtlessly 
or irregularly, but at the appointed times and hours.” 


THE MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS, 


The Mass began in the first days of Christianity with the 
reading of the Old and New Testament, after which a sermon 
was preached. This was in perfect agreement with the Jewish 
practice in the synagogue on the Sabbath. “And the memoirs 
of the Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read, as 
long as time permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the 
bishop preaches, and exhorts to the imitation of these good 
things,’ { Tertullian writes: “We turn to the record of the 
divine Scriptures accordingly as the exigencies of the time 
lead us to give any particular warning, or to call anything 
particular to mind.” § This does not imply that at this period 
there was a special selection of Epistles and Gospels according 
to the different seasons of the Christian year. That was not 
done until the fourth century. The sermon was at the discre- 
tion of the bishop just as to-day.|| The people stood during 
the reading of the Gospel,q but remained seated during the 
sermon.** The bishop also sat while he preached, as a symbol 
of his judicial authority. ft 


THE DISMISSALS. 


After the sermou the deacon made the announcement: “ Let 
none of the hearers, let none of the unbelievers remain’”’ ; ti 
“for,” as St. Justin says, “no one is allowed to partake of 


* The Teaching of the Twelve. Ch. xiv. Acts xx.°7. 

+t First Epistle to the Corinthians, 40. This letter was written either after the persecu- 
tion of Nero (68 A. D.) or Domitian (ror A. D.) 

¢Ch. 67. Tertullian. On the Soul, ix. Cyprian, Epistle 33. § Apol. 39. 

\|Origen. Jn Ezech. Homil. 13. { Apost. Const. ii. 57. 

**Tertullian. On Prayer, xvi. tt Apost. Const. ii, 11. tt Apost. Const. viii. 5. 
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the Eucharist but the man who believes that the things which 
we teach are true,* and who has been washed with the wash- 
ing that is for the remission of sins and unto regeneration, and 
who is living as Christ has enjoined.” + 

In all cases but this first dismissal there are certain pray- 
erst for those about to leave; an ectene or sort of litany 
recited by the deacon, to which the people answered: “ Lord, 
have mercy,” and a prayer of blessing by the bishop. These 
prayers are said in turn for those who are preparing for bap- 
tism (the catechumens), for those possessed of evil spirits (the 
energumens), and for those who are undergoing the canonical 
penances (the penitents).§ 


THE MASS OF THE FAITHFUL. 


The Mass of the faithful begins with the deacon’s announce- 
ment: “Let none who are unqualified approach,” and the 
prayers in common for all the faithful immediately follow. 
These are called the 


COLLECTA OR SYNAPTE. 


St. Justin thus speaks of them: ‘Then we all rise together 
and pray.” || ‘‘We offer hearty prayers in common for our- 
selves, and for the baptized person, and for all others in every 
place, that we may be counted worthy, now that we have 
learned the truth by our works, also to be found good citizens 
and keepers of the commandments, so that we may be saved 
with an everlasting salvation.” ¥ 


THE KISS OF PEACE, 


“Having ended the prayers,” continues St. Justin, “we 
salute one another with a kiss.” ** The kiss of peace, frequently 
mentioned by St. Paul in his Epistles,t} always formed part of 
the sacred liturgy. The clergy saluted the bishop, the men 
the men, and the women the women.j{{ It was omitted on 
Good Friday. $§ 


* We call this passage to the attention of those High-Church Anglicans who, in our day, 
do not scruple to receive Communion at times in Catholic churches. 

t Ch. 66. t Apost. Const. viii. 6-9. 

§ The author of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (circ. 150 A. D.) excludes from the 
Missa fidelium all those at enmity with the brethren. Ch. xiv. 

|] Ch. 67. Ch. 65. ** Ch. 65. 

tt Rom, xvi. 16; I. Cor, xvi. 20; II. Cor. xiii. 12; I. Thess. v. 26; I. Pet. v. 14. 

ttSee the Acts of Saints Perpetua and Felicitas. Ruinart 21, p. 223. Tert. To his Wife, 
ij, 4. §§ Tert. De Orat, 18. 
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This custom lasted in the Western Church until the thir- 
teenth century,* and even now is given under a different form 
by the clergy at High Mass. In all the Eastern liturgies it is 
still given before the offertory, whereas in the West it is 
given before Communion. 


THE LAVABO, OR THE WASHING OF THE HANDS. 


The Apostolic Constitutionst mentions the washing of the 
hands, a ceremony borrowed most likely from the Jewish 
paschal feast, in a rubric preceding the offertory. ‘And let 
one of the sub-deacons give an ablution of the hands to the 
priests, a symbol of purity of souls dedicated to God.” 


THE OFFERTORY. 


St. Justin continues: ‘‘ Then there is brought to the bishop 
bread and a chalice of wine mixed with water.” { The ancients 
generally put some water in the wine they drank at table, and 
the rite of the Jewish passover expressly prescribed it. Bishop 
Abercius, in his well-known epitaph,§ mentions his receiving 
Holy Communion on his travels under the form of bread and 
wine mixed with water. 

St. Cyprian gives this ceremony a mystical meaning, deem- 
ing it symbolic of the union of the faithful with Christ. “ But 
when the water is mingled in the chalice with wine, the people 
is made one with Christ.” || 

The mixing of the wine and water was done by the deacons 
before the chalice was placed upon the altar. No prayers were 
said at the offertory according to the Afostolic Constitutions. 


THE ANAPHORA. 


The Anaphora, or offering up of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
consisted of: tst. The Thanksgiving or Preface; 2d. The Con- 
secration; and 3d. The Intercession and Memento for the living 
and the dead. The introduction to the preface was almost 
the same as that used in the Mass to-day. The bishop 
first made the sign of the cross§ and said: ** “The grace of 

“It is still a part of the Coptic liturgy. 


t Book viii. 12; The Life of Jesus the Messiah. Edersheim. Vol. II. p. 105. 
t Ch. 65. 


§ Line 16. Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. Art. ‘‘ Abercius,”’ i. 58. 
|| Epistle 63. { Tertullian. De Praes. 40. ** Apost. Const. viii. 12. 
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Almighty God, and the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the Communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” 
The people answered. And with thy spirit. 
The bishop. Lift up your minds. 
The people. We lift them up unto the Lord. 
The bishop. Let us give thanks unto the Lord. 
The people. It is meet and right. 


THE THANKSGIVING OR PREFACE. 


St. Justin thus refers to the thanksgiving or preface as it 
is first called by St. Cyprian: * ‘“‘ And the bishop, taking the 
bread and wine, gives praise and glory to the Father of the 
universe through the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
and offers thanks at considerable length for our being counted 
worthy to receive these things at his hands. And when he 
has concluded the prayers and thanksgivings, all the people 
present express their assent by saying, Amen, or so be it.” + 

From this prayer of thanks or eucharistia comes the name 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It is based in great part on the 
135th psalm, which was recited at the Jewish paschal supper. 
The longest preface we possess is that of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, said to have been shortened in the fifth century by 
St. Basil, “owing to the negligence and imperfection of men, 
who shrank from the length of the liturgy. ¢ 

It began with a declaration of the infinite majesty of Al- 
mighty: God, and then set forth the creation of the world 
and of man, the fall of our first parents, their banishment 
from paradise, and their ‘‘ promise of life by the resurrection ”’ ; 
it then proceeded to mention the leading events of the Old 
Testament history, from Noe to the entrance of the Jews into 
the land of promise. 


THE SANCTUS. 


The preface ended as totday with the sanctus. ‘‘ And ten 
thousands § of ten thousands of angels worship Thee, crying 
incessantly: ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabbaoth. Heaven and 


earth are full of his glory || Blessed be he forever. Amen. 
The first one to combine these two texts, which always con- 


* On the Lord's Prayer, 10. tCh. 65. 
tSt. Proclus. On the Tradition of the Divine Mass. Migne, P. G., Ixxv. 849. 


§ Dan. vii. 10. || Is. vi. 3. 
. 
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cluded the preface in the Eastern liturgies, is St. Clement of 
Rome.* The Liber Pontificalist attributes its insertion into 
the canon of the Mass to Pope St. Xystus I.j 

The bishop then continued his prayer, mentioning our 
Savior’s birth of the Virgin Mary, his public ministry, his 
passion, death, and resurrection. The passion naturally suggests 
that memorial of the passion, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, which, 
as St. Paul declared, was ‘‘to shew the death of the Lord 
until he come.’’§ 

THE CONSECRATION. 


St. Justin thus speaks of the consecration: ‘For the 
Apostles, in the memoirs composed by them, which are called 
Gospels, have thus delivered unto us what was enjoined upon 
them; that Jesus took bread and, when he had given thanks, 
said: ‘This do ye in remembrance of me. This is my body’; 
and that in like manner, having taken the cup and given 
thanks, he said: ‘This is my blood,’ and gave it to them 
alone.” || 

The words of the institution, ‘‘ This is my body; this is my 
blood ”’; by which is effected the change from bread and wine 
into the living Jesus Christ, are the same in every liturgy 
East and West. In fact, the principal parts of the canon are 
everywhere found in the most ancient liturgies of the fourth 
century. The order and length of the prayers vary considerably, 
but this substantial agreement can only be explained by ascrib- 
ing to them a common apostolic origin. _ 

St. Justin does not mention the prayers that immediately 
follow the consecration, but we can learn them with perfect 
certainty from the Ajostolic Constitutions. First came the 


ANAMNESIS, 


or the prayer which “recalled” the passion. ‘Therefore, 
having in remembrance his passion, death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and his second advent, when he shall come to judge the 
living and the dead, and give to every man according to his 
works. ** Then followed the ; 


OBLATION. 


“‘For we offer unto God the bread and the chalice, giving 


* First Epistle xxxiv. t Edit. Duchesne, i. 128. $ 117-126 A. D. 
§ I. Cor. xi. 26. || Ch. 66. Afpost. Const. Book viii. 12. 
q St. Augustine. On Baptism, iv. 24. ** Apost. Const. viii. 12. 
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thanks unto him, for that he has commanded the earth to 
bring forth these fruits for our food, and then finishing the 
oblation.”* And the 


INVOCATION OR EPIKLESIS. 


“We invoke the Holy Ghost that he would make the sac- 
rifice the body of Christ, and the chalice the blood of Christ,’’+ 
“that they who partake thereof may be strengthened in god- 
liness, may receive remission of their sins, may be rescued 
from the devil and his deceit, may be filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” etc.t : 

All the Greek liturgies had this prayer demanding that the 
Holy Spirit descend upon the consecrated species that they 
might be a means of sanctification for all receiving them. We 
know that at the time of Pope Gelasius,§ the Roman liturgy 
also contained a similar prayer. But as the ancient wording 
seemed to imply that transubstantiation was effected by this 
prayer, St. Gregory the Great changed it to avoid confusion.|| 


THE MEMENTO FOR THE LIVING. 


After the epiklesis, prayers were said for the celebrant, 
the clergy, the temporal rulers, the virgins, the widows, the 
women with child, the children, the sick, the slaves, etc.g 
Tertullian alludes to these prayers in his Apologeticus: ** ‘“‘ We 
pray too for the emperors, for their ministers, and for all in 
authority, for the welfare of the world, for the prevalence of 
peace.” 


THE MEMENTO FOR THE DEAD, 


The memento for the dead occurred at the close of these 
prayers: “‘Let us pray for those who entered into their rest 
in the faith.” tT 

Owing to the confusion arising from the one list of the 
living and the dead who were prayed for, and the saints whose 
intercession was asked, Pope Gregory separated these prayers 
as we have them to-day in the Roman missal. {ft 

* St. Irenzeus. Frag. 38 (circ. 177 A. D.) tSt. Iren., zdzd. tApost. Const. viii. 12. 

§ Letter to Elpidius. P.L., lix. Col. 143. 

|| Probst, 179. Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, xiv. Col. 1546. 

 Apost. Const. viii. 12. ** Ch. 39. tt Apost, Const. viii. 13. 

« tt Dictionnaire de Théol, Cath. Art. ‘‘ Canon de la Messe.’’ Col. 1544-1547. Duchesne, 
ibid., p. 62. 


. 
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THE COMMUNION. 


After these prayers, the bishop broke the consecrated bread, 

took Communion himself, and then gave the Blessed Eucharist 
to all present. * 
_ The “breaking of bread” is always mentioned in the New 
Testament accounts of the institutiont and the references to 
he celebration ¢{ of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. In the first days 
of Christianity, the “fractio panis” or “breaking of bread” 
was a synonym for the Greek word liturgy or the Latin word 
Mass. In the cemetery of St. Priscilla there is a very precious 
painting of the second century which represents this solemn 
moment of the breaking of bread before Communion. § 

According to St. Justin the deacons gave Communion in 
both kinds to the people. ‘And when the bishop has given 
thanks, and all the people have expressed their assent, those 
whom we call deacons give to every one present the bread 
and wine mixed with water, over which the thanksgiving was 
pronounced, and they carry away a portion to those who are 
absent.”’ || 

According to the Ajostolic Constitutions,§ the bishop gave 
Communion under the form of bread, saying: ‘‘The Body of 
Christ,”’ while the communicant received the sacred host in 
the. right hand,** answering: ‘‘ Amen.” The deacon then gave 
Communion under the form of wine, saying, as he presented 
the chalice: ‘‘The blood of Christ. The Chalice of life.’’ t+ 
Some of the faithful used to carry the Blessed Sacrament to 
their homes under the form of bread, and give Communion to 
themselves before their breakfast. Tertullian alludes to this 
when he is speaking of the difficulty a Christian woman mar- 
ried to a pagan has in fulfilling the law of Christ: ‘* Will not 
your husband know what it is which you secretly taste before 
taking any food ?” jt 

We know that the Blessed Sacrament was kept §§ under the 
form of bread to be sent to the sick and those in prison. 
When no priest could be had, Holy Communion wes brought 

* Canons of the Apostles, ix. x. t Matt. xxvi.; Mark xiv.; Luke xxii.; I. Cor. xi. 

tT. Cor. x. 7 Acts:ii. 42; xx. 7. § Fractio Panis. Mgr. Wilpert. || Ch. 65. 

{ Book viii. 13. Tertullian. On the Soldier's Chaplet, 3. 

**Tertullian. On Idolatry, 7. Cyprian, Epist. 36. 

tt For a most detailed account of the reception of Communion in the Early Church, read 


. Cyril of Jer. Cat. xxiii. 
tt To his Wife, ii. 5. §§ Cyprian. De Lapsis. 
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to the absent by laymen. Cardinal Wiseman has made the 
case of the acolyte Tarcissus, familiar to the many readers of 
his novel Fadzola. Eusebius also, in his Church History, relates 
from Dionysius of Alexander a deathbed Communion given to 
the old man Serapion by his grandchild.* 

St. Justin terminates his description of the Mass with the 
Communion, but we find frequent mentiont+ in the early 
writers of a prayer of thanksgiving after Communion. The 
earliest we know is found in the Zeaching of the Twelve:t 

“We give thee thanks, holy Father, for thy holy name, 
which thou hast caused to dwell in our hearts, and for the 
knowledge and faith and immortality which thou hast made 
known to us through Jesus thy child. Glory be to thee for- 
ever,” etc. 

The liturgy § ended with a prayer by the bishop craving 
God's protection for his people, while the deacon said: ‘‘ You 
are dismissed in peace.” 

St. Justin Martyr and the author of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions give us together a pretty complete outline of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice as celebrated in the churches of the second cen- 
tury. Many changes ensued in the ceremonies and prayers 
after the Christians came up from the catacombs, and the end 
of the persecutions allowed them to celebrate Mass with 
greater pomp and splendor. The distinction between the Mass 
of the catechumens and the Mass of the faithful was soon 
done away with, as the catechumenate ceased and the peni- 
tential discipline became greatly relaxed. All these changes, 
however, affected merely the externals of the liturgy; its 
essence has ever remained the same. 

It would be good for the modern non-Catholic, who has 
lost entirely the liturgical idea of Christian worship, to go 
back to the writers and liturgies of the first days of Chris- 
tianity, and compare them with the Mass as celebrated to-day 
in every corner of the globe. Many by so doing have been 
led to acknowledge the Catholic Church as the only true 
guardian of the living Eucharistic Christ. 


* Church History, vi. 44. t Apost. Const. Bookviii.15. Eusebius. In Ps. 21. 
tChap. x. § Apost. Const., ibid. 
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SILVIO. PELLICO. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. Pu.D. 


N February first—there ends the fiftieth year after 
the death of Silvio Pellico, who, with the pos- 
sible exception of Manzoni, is the best known 
Italian writer and the one most widely read out- 

side of his own country. His little book My 
Prisons, © or as it has sometimes.been called in English, My 
Ten Years’ Imprisonment, is a favorite among more people, in 
the sense that they go back and read it over and over again, 
than probably any other little book of the nineteenth century. 
I say this with all the more deliberation, because I realize how 
many favorite books were written at almost the same time. 
Three others at least, which appeared during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the world will not willingly let die. 
They are Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl,; or, the Man who Lost 
his Shadow, de La Motte-Fouqué’s Undine, and Xavier De 
Maistre’s A Little Journey Round My Room. 

Every one who has read Silvio Pellico’s My Prisons, how- 
ever, is sure to go back to it, and if read at a time of trial 
and discouragement, it is sure to prove a source of much con- 
solation. Yet My Prisons was written under circumstances 
little calculated to make it a book of consolation for other 
sufferers. When Silvio Pellico began his term of imprisonment, 
he was scarcely thirty years of age and was considered one of 
the most distinguished living Italian writers. Great work was 
expected from him. His tragedy of “Francesca da Rimini” 
had created almost a furore of enthusiasm in Italy. Nor was 
the enthusiasm with regard to it limited to Italians; it extended 
to the Latin-speaking people generally, and even Byron con- 
sidered it worth his while to translate the tragedy into English 
verse. It is said that Byron was so intent upon the English 
version that he devoted all his time to it, scarcely even eating 
or sleeping for three days until it was completed. 

Pellico did not deserve the sentence of imprisonment passed 
on him, and he came out of prison broken down in health and 
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with his literary energy almost dissipated forever. One great 
work, however, he completed. He penned this immortal little 
book, which describes in simple language his thoughts and his 
feelings during ten years in prison, and in so doing, gave such 
a complete picture of his true self that it never fails to be 
interesting. Ruskin once said that the hardest thing in the 
world to. do was to see something and tell it simply as it 
was. This requires genius. When it comes, however, to recall- 
ing moods and feelings, especially during the hours of suffer- 
ing, it is so easy to exaggerate, or let the conventional hold 
sway instead of the natural, that literary excellence becomes 
almost impossible. 

Because of the fact that Pellico was able to hold the even 
tenor of his narrative with such strict adhesion to simplicity 
and naturalness, his work is a triumph of the true artistic 
spirit. He knew how to eliminate the obvious, the unessential, 
the superfluous, and yet to bring out all that was interesting 
in the details of the picture. Something more than a literary 
flavor marks Pellico’s book. It possesses what has recently 
been called the antiseptic quality of style that is likely to keep 
it from the corroding effect of time’s destructive processes. 
The author has, however, been more loved than admired, 
looked to more as a personal friend than as a favorite author. 

Silvio Pellico was born at Saluzzo, in the north of Italy, 
on the 24th of June, 1788. If it be recalled that only a short 
time later, on the 14th of July, 1789, the Bastile fell and the 
French Revolution broke out, the historical environment of his 
young days will, in some measure, be realized. His early life 
was passed at Pinerolo, and later at Turin. He was of very 
delicate constitution, and at twelve years of age suffered from 
some serious ailment which caused his physicians to give up 
all hope of his survival; his mother, however, clung fondly to 
her confidence in his recovery, and finally nursed him through 
his illness and back to health, though he was destined never to 
be very robust. 

During his early years, because of delicacy of health, he 
did not attend regularly at school, but wandered at will amongst 
the mountains and along the streams of Lombardy, developing 
a love for nature, which was later to manifest itself in his 
poetry, and that feeling of sympathy for all “ outdoors,” which 
was to make his years of imprisonment all the more poignant 


. 
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to him, and all the more fruitful in great thoughts. Pellico was 
to learn, and with benefit to his poetic inspiration, the bitter 
lesson of eating his bread with tears. 

Though his education had not been very strenuous, and 
though he was in no sense a precocious child, yet many inter- 
esting developments marked Pellico’s boyhood. While he loved 
to dream under the trees of the Italian spring and summer 
time, and had the instincts of a poet even in early years, he 
could and did apply himself to creative or at least imitative 
work. His tendency was always along dramatic lines. Before 
he was ten years old he had become deeply interested in the 
old Gaelic fragments of Ossian, which MacPherson had popu- 
larized only a short time before; Pellico, moreover, had written 
a tragedy on a theme selected from the old-time poet. One 
of his main sources of amusement as a boy was in arranging 
and acting plays with other children, into which patriotic mo- 
tives nearly always entered. The stories of the old Roman 
days, such as later were to be the subjects of Macaulay’s Lays 
of Ancient Rome, were favorites with him. He was encouraged 
in this line of thought and application by his father, who had 
a strong interest in the patriotic movements of the time. 

The pecuniary circumstances of Pellico’s family would not 
permit every one of its members to secure a liberal education. 
So at the age of eighteen, on the invitation of an aged rela- 
tive, Pellico journeyed to Lyons, and practically became a 
member of the household of this cousin of his mother. Here 
he experienced in his old relative all the tenderness of a father. 
His education led him to imbibe all the newer ideas in France, 
and his highest aspiration came to be the hope that some 
time his own beloved country, Italy, would be free and i 
pendent. Unfortunately the elderly relative, with whom he was 
staying, had become saturated with the scepticism of the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century, and Silvio Pellico was 
brought up a firm believer in those irreligious, rationalistic 
principles that proved so fatal to France during the revolution. 
He continued in this sceptical state of mind with regard to 
religion until after some time of suffering in prison, when he 
realized how little of anything like consolation there was in 
mere stoicism, and how sweet, on the other hand, might be 
the fountains of faith in the midst of adversity. 

~ After remaining about five years in France Silvio, at the 
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age of twenty-two, was recalled to Italy by his father, and 
took up his residence in Milan, where the family now lived. 
Parini had been till the close of the eighteenth century the 
literary genius of Northern Italy, and had gathered a school of 
younger writers about him in Milan. Besides the thoughts of 
freedom and independence for Italy, there came to this group 
of young men the ambitious notion of making a new literature 
that would be worthy of their beloved country. Pellico here 
met, on terms of the most intimate friendship, many of the 
distinguished literary men of this school. Ugo Foscolo, the 
poet, became his very close friend. Vincenzo Monti, and 
Counts Confalonieri and Porro were among his intimate ac- 
quaintances. The ambition of these young men to create a 
national literature will not be so surprising if it is recalled that 
at this time the spirit of art, blowing where it listeth, had 
aroused Italian minds of the finer types to the expression of 
great thoughts. 

At the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, there had been a very interesting period of 
literary development in Northern Italy. Metastasio, who died 
in 1782, had written a series of Italian comedies that attracted 
great attention, and his work became, throughout Europe, the 
popular libretti for the great operas of the time. Goldoni, 
whose principal work was done at Venice, and who represents 
the only Venetian author known outside of his native city,* 
had given literary form to a number of the old Italian folk 
comedies and had written some very clever short dramas, 
mostly of comic character. Many readers will readily recall 
‘“La Lavandiera,” “The Washerwoman,” a little comedy which 
was intensely popular during one of the lier visits of 
Eleanora Duse to this country, before she ae the unfor- 
tunate D’Annunzio habit. This comedy is probably the clever- 
est written by Goldoni. Alfieri, who died in 1803, had him- 
self given to Italian literature a series of tragedies as ail as 
the comedies of Metastasio and Goldoni. 

Under the influence of Walter Scott, whom Goethe had 


popularized on the Continent, there arose an Italian school of 


*It is rather surprising to find Goldoni's the only Venetian name of repute in literature, 
especially when we recall Venice’s many notable artists. Commercial supremacy however— 
and we realize the applicability of this expression to our own times—does not, as a rule, favor 
success in the fine arts. Genoa, Venice's great and, in the end, conquering rival, is the only 


one of the Italian cities that produced no great artists, sculptors, or writers. 
. 
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romantic novelists. Among these the greatest was Manzoni, 
whose Betrothed is indeed one of the few modern novels that 
one finds popular in all countries. Tomaso Grossi, Manzoni’s 
friend, was for a time, at least in Italy, thought to have writ- 
ten a work as great as Manzoni’s own in his Galeazzo Vis- 
conti; but the book, though very popular among the Italians, 
was never read to any extent outside of Italy. 

Under the inspiration of this literary movement Silvio Pel- 
lico’s literary genius developed. It is not surprising that the 
work that he did was worthy of the time and of the Italy he 
loved so well. Shortly after his’ return to Milan, he became 
the tutor to the sons of Count Porro. At Porro’s house al! 
the distinguished literary people of Europe, who happened to 
be passing through Milan, were accustomed to meet.. Even 
those who did not originally intend to stop at the capital of 
Lombardy, frequently turned aside to partake of the count’s 
hospitality. During these years Silvio came to be intimately 
acquainted with such distinguished foreign literateurs as 
Frederick Schlegel, and his brother August Schlegel, Lord 
Brougham, and Madame de Staél. 

The literary movement of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century was marked by the quarrel between the romanticists 
and the classicists. Faction spirit ran high in every literary 
city of Eurdpe, and the movement could scarcely fai] to in- 
vade Milan. One might have expected Pellico to decide rather 
with the romanticists. It is perhaps, however, the best index 
of our poet’s real catholicity of spirit that he refused to take 
sides. A recent biographer says of him: ‘‘ He had the custom 
of taking the true and the good wherever he found it. He 
used frequently to repeat: ‘All the beautiful is beautiful.’” 
It was at this time, and under the inspiration of association 
with many distinguished Italian writers, that Pellico composed 
“Francesca Da Rimini.” It is hard for us to realize now how 
quickly this became universally popular in Italy. It was not 
in Italy alone, however, but in Germany and France that it 
attracted widespread attention among the literary folk. I have 
already said how much Lord Byron admired it. It is rather 
interesting to find that he did admire it so much, for the story 
of the play, as told by Silvio Pellico, lacks all of the features 
that might be supposed to make it interesting to the English 
poet, especially in the character which he affected most in 
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Italy. It is typical of a certain refined purity of soul, always 
noteworthy in Pellico’s poems, that Francesca and Paolo suffer 
death.at the hands of Francesca’s husband and Paolo’s brother 
just after their first kiss. The story, as usually told, supposes 
a guilty intrigue for some time before Lanciotto discovers the 
lovers in the famous kissing scene. Even Dante’s brief but 
wonderful description, ‘‘ the lily in the lion’s mouth,” was evi- 
dently intended to convey this meaning. There are authori- 
ties, however, in the old Italian stories that do not entirely 
justify this version, and Silvio Pellico preferred to adopt an 
interpretation that greatly minimized the guilt of the lovers, 

The fall of Napoleon had restored Lombardy to Austrian 
dominion. This was gall and wormwood to the souls of the 
young Italians who had hoped for the freedom of their coun- 
try. Their ambition, thwarted for the time, led to the forma- 
tion of many secret societies, and especially the Carbonari, 
whose avowed object, though of course kept secret as far as 
possible, was the freedom of their native country. One of the 
most prominent members of the Carbonari im Northern Italy 
was Pietro Maroncelli, who was a great personal friend of Pel- 
lico. It is now well known that Pellico himself was not in 
sympathy with the more radical spirits, who hoped for liberty 
by revolutionary methods; it is doubtful even if he ever became 
a member of the Carbonari. When this society fell under the 
ban of the Austrian government, however, the mere fact of 
being a friend of Maroncelli’s caused Pellico himself to be 
suspected of revolutionary tendencies. He was arrested and 
imprisoned for ten years, though no charges of active associa- 
tion with the outspoken enemies of Austria were ever brought 
against him. 

In order to arouse the spirit of their countrymen, a paper 
called J? Conciliatore, was established, with Pellico as managing 
editor; after scarcely more than a year of existence it was 
suppressed by the Austrian government. For some time be- 
fore the end its editorship had become anything but a sine- 
cure, owing to the unreasonableness of Austrian censorship. 
It contained very little that would in modern times be con- 
sidered revolutionary. Austria, however, was never a govern- 
ment to split hairs over the extent of revolutionary tendencies, 
and in those days of Metternich’s rule, was very likely to act 
first and then investigate. Practically the only thing that was 


s 
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proved against Silvio Pellico at his trial, if we are to dignify 
by the. name. of trial the legal process by which he was rail- 
roaded to prison, was his connection with and his contributions 
to the Conciliatore. No specially seditious article, though, 
could be proved to be his, nor indeed was it considered that 
the young, gentle poet ever penned anything more than prose 
and poetry that breathed perhaps too fervent a love for his 
beautiful country to be quite palatable to its Austrian rulers. 

To those who know how political prisoners were treated 
under the English government, it will be easy to understand 
something of the processes by which Pellico—who had been 
warned that he was about to be arrested,.and whose friends 
advised him to flee, but who, conscious of his innocence, pre- 
ferred to remain and stand trial—found himself, almost before 
he realized it, condemned first to death and then, by the ex- 
ercise of clemency, to imprisonment for fifteen years. When 
political offenses are the subject of investigation, so much of 
liberty of judgment is allowed to representatives of the law, 
that the possibilities of injustice are almost infinite, and all of 
the chances lie against the prisoner. When this is true even 
in courts that are supposed to be guarded by the great prin- 
ciples of Magna Charta, and rendered safe by the English 
common law, it is not so surprising to find a political trial a 
mere travesty of justice in aristocratic and imperial Austria, 
where the rights of the private citizen had never been set very 
high. 

At first Pellico was confined in the prison known as Santa 
Marguerita, in Milan. This had been a monastery of Francis- 
cans that had been secularized, and, as it proved insufficient 
for the number of prisoners, some additional buildings were 
constructed. The cells for political prisoners were below the 
street level, intensely damp and unhealthy, fairly reeked with 
filth and vermin, and were sometimes flooded by sewage from 
the streets. One of the cells, that in which Count Confalo- 
niere was confined, was so filthy that it was usually spoken of 
as the cloaca maxima—the name given by the Romans to the 
main sewer of Rome, the remains of which may still be seen. 
_.. Pellico rejoiced when news came that he was to be trans- 
ferred from Santa Marguerita, But the change was for the 
worse, though it must have seemed to him and his friends 
that it was impossible to be confined under any worse con- 
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ditions than those which existed at Santa Marguerita. His 
next place of imprisonment was under the leads at Venice, the 
famous cells immediately beneath the roof of one portion of 
the Doge’s palace, in which Venetian political prisoners have 
been confined for many centuries. Here the heat was all but 
unbearable. During the day it was like a hot oven; during 
the night the accumulated heat from the sun, beating down 
upon the lead roof for many hours, continued to radiate and 
make the confined quarters almost as unbearable as during the 
day; besides this, a plague of gnats and mosquitoes made it 
almost impossible to allow windows to be open, and of course 
no provisions were made to protect prisoners from these insects 
during the night. 

Notwithstanding the awful torture of this prison, Pellico 
succeeded in doing considerable writing. He was still under 
sentence of death, and neither he nor any of the officials near 
him knew when the order to carry out that sentence might 
come. Still, under such discouraging conditions, he wrote two 
tragedies, “‘Esther of Engaddi”. and “Iginia. of Astii.” He 
wrote, besides, a series of poems, all of which were subse- 
quently published. These added not a little to his reputa- 
tion. 
After having been under the leads for over a year and a 
half, definite news came that his death sentence had been com- 
muted to imprisonment for fifteen years (carcere duro— hard 
prison”), and that he was to be removed to the fortress of 
Spielberg, not far from Briinn, in Moravia; here it was that 
he passed eight years. His conditions of imprisonment were 
nearly as severe as can be imagined. The confinement was 
absolutely solitary, and any attempt to communicate with fel- 
low-prisoners was almost sure to be followed by severe pun- 
ishment; the food was poor and insufficient. Pellico, always 
of delicate constitution, soon began to waste away under this 
treatment, until he was little better than a skeleton. As the 
Austrian government had a large number of political prisoners 
at this time, there was fear lest some of them should combiné 
fo make their escape, and a regulation had been made requir- 
ing all of them to wear irons. When he came to put irons 
on Pellico’s feet, the blacksmith found him so emaciated and 
so weak that, though accustomed for many years to the work, 


the smith could not help remarking in German, which he 
VOL, LXXX.—40 . 
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thought Pellico did not understand, that death would soon 
take them off. ; 

To add to all the other hardships of his imprisonment, 
Pellico was absolutely refused the consolation of pen and 
paper. He succeeded, however, in occasionally getting some 
scraps from his jailers. Even after he obtained the paper, 
there was still the question of ink. For this Pellico impro- 
vised various substitutes. Some of his poems were written 
with his own blood; some with tobacco juice; some with soot, 
which he managed to collect and mix with water. This last 
was probably the most satisfactory substitute for ink that he 
had. Some of these scraps of paper are preserved in the 
library of the Chamber of Deputies, at Milan, and consti- 
tute most fondly cherished memorials of the poet. 

The most interesting feature of these sad years,. however, 
is the effect produced upon the spiritual side of Pellico’s char- 
acter. During the early part of his imprisonment, he became 
intensely discouraged, and practically despaired of any consola- 
tion from earth or heaven. The reading of the Scriptures had 
once been a great consolation to him, but he threw them 
aside and began to sing certain light songs, so that one of the 
jailer’s little boys, who frequently passed the cell, said to him 
one day: ‘‘You are ever so much gayer since you gave up 
reading that dusty old book.” This set Pellico thinking, and 
he returned once more to the consolation that he had found 
especially in the New Testament. As he said himself: “I 
renewed my intention of identifying with religion all my 
thoughts concerning human affairs, all my opinions upon the 
progress of civilization, my philanthropy, love of my country, 
in short all the passions of mind. The few days in which I 
remained subjected to the cynic doctrine did me a great deal 
of harm; I long felt its effects, and had great difficulty in 
removing them. Whenever man yields in the least to the 
temptation to lower his intellect, to view the works of God 
through the infernal medium of scorn, to abandon the munifi- 
cent exercise of prayer, the injury which he inflicts upon his 
natural reason prepares him to fall again with but little strug- 
gle. For a period of several weeks, I was almost daily as- 
saulted with strong, bitter tendencies to doubt and disbelief, 
and it called for the whole power of my mind to free myself 
from their grasp. When these mental struggles had ceased, 
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and I had again become habituated to revere the deity in all 
my thoughts and feelings, I for some. time “enjoyed the most 
unbroken ‘serenity and peace. The examinations to which 
was every two or three days subjected by the special com- 
mission, however tormenting, produced now no lastin anxiety. 
I succeeded in discharging all that integrity and friendship 
required of me, and left the rest to the will of God. I now 
too used my utmost efforts to guard against the effects of any 
sudden surprise, every emotion and passion, and every imagin- 
able misfortune; a kind of preparation for future trials that i 
found of the greatest utility.” 

It is a source of supreme satisfaction to find that Pellico’s 
My Prisons had immediately a good effect upon the Austrian 
authorities and their treatment of prisoners. The fortress of 
Spielberg was taken out of the list of places for the confine- 
ment of political prisoners and, after being remodelled, was 
turned into a barracks. The room in which Pellico had been 
confined, however, was left almost unchanged ; and later it 
became a place of pilgrimage for Italian visitors. Pellico’s 
picture is still to be seen there, and hanging on the wall are 
the chains which he wore as a prisoner; besides, some of. the 
scraps of paper on which he wrote while in prison are pre- 
served and exhibited to visitors. No better testimony to the 
improvements that have taken place in the treatment of pri- 
soners could be given than this frank acknowledgment by the 
- Austrian authorities of the mistakes of the past. So long as 
Silvio Pellico’s cell remains as a museum, there will surely be 
an inspiration to make the conditions of prison life as humane 
as possible. 

The predominant note in Silvio Pellico’s life writings, after 
his release from prison, is that of religion. He had entered 
prison almost an avowed atheist; he had found in religion, 
however, the only real consalniion in his sufferings. Religion 
was not popular among many of the friends with whom he 
would naturally be ‘associated, especially in political matters, 
after his release, but that made no difference to him; and he 
expressed his sentiments regardless of what men might think. 
He submitted the story of his imprisonment to several friends, 
most of whom advised him not to publish it, because of its 
intensely religious character. Pellico replied, however, that he 
was neither more nor less than just what he was, and that he 
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would be perfectly willing to have the whole world realize 
his position as to religious sentiments. The success of his 
book, its immediate popularity in Italy, its translation within 
ten years into practically all the languages of Europe, even 
into Russian and at least one other Slav language, show how 
perfectly true to his own feelings, and how close to the heart 
of nature, his little book had been written. 

Its power for good can scarcely be overestimated. Even 
as regards the political situation, the influence that it exerted 
was much greater than could possibly have been anticipated. 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian Prime Minister, who would be 
as little likely as any man that ever lived to exaggerate the 
influence of a book that told so seriously against his govern- 
ment, is said to have declared that Pellico’s little book did 
much more harm to Austria than would have been accom- 
plished by the loss of a great battle. It was suggested to him 
that it might be possible to counteract the influence of the 
state prisoner’s simple story by pamphlets contradicting some 
of its most telling points regarding the Austrian treatment of 
political prisoners. Metternich replied: ‘‘Even though the 
government should stoop to take up a pamphlet controversy of 
this kind, its humiliation would be useless all the same. The 
battle has been lost, and the impression produced by Pellico’s 
book can never be removed by any mere controversial answer, 
however complete.” 

After his release, in 1830, Silvio Pellico lived, for nearly 
twenty-five years, the most honored of his countrymen. Books 
were ‘dedicated to him, patriots recalled his name with emo- 
tion, and his public appearances were greeted with enthusiasm. 
His always delicate health had been broken by his long, hard 
confinement, however, and he withdrew from public notice as 
much as possible. Besides, lie had come to realize in the midst 
of his prison reflections the emptiness of worldly honor. His 
last years were those of the simple, earnest Christian which 
the story of his imprisonment depicts, and when he died 
all Italy mourned for a favorite son whose name shall not 
‘soon be forgotten. 
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: STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS.” 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


NUMBER of factory pre stood at the door of 

the East End Settlement. There was a look of 

expectancy about them. As a. matter of fact 

they were going to-day to the other side of 

London. Most of them had never been beyond 
the Minories. Such expeditions to the West End were con- 
sidered to have an educational value, though it was to be 
regretted, incidentally, that there were times when the benefits 
of civilization were > rudely repudiated by the denizens of slum- 
land. 

I remember once accompanying a party of factory girls to 
view a collection of pictures. The exhibits were all by 
well-known English artists, and it was thought that art such 
as this could not fail to elevate and instruct the ignorant 
mind. The picture gallery had been specially reserved for the 
evening, and each Social Settlement was invited to, bring so 
many East End girls. Certain philanthropists provided refresh- 
ments, and some of the bluest blood of Britain personally 
ministered,to the wants of their East End sisters. 

From an ethical and a Christian standpoint it was an ideal 
scheme. But idealism, as we know, does not always work, 
Not that the factory girls were unappreciative of the kindness 
shown to them, for they enjoyed the refreshments as only those 
can who know what starvation is; that part of the entertain- 
ment was an unqualified success. It was High Art that failed. 

A rope-walk girl entered the gallery with me. At first-she 
had no time to look at the walls hung with pictures; she was 
conscious only of the size of the structure and the towering 
palms and the velvet ottomans. So she held her breath and 
kept pace with me. Suddenly she stopped, her eyes wide 
open. 

‘ B’li’ me, wot’s thet ?”’ was her crude remark. 

‘““A gentleman of the reign of Charles II.,” I answered. 

“Lord save us!””. said she slowly, “wot a guy!” And 
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acting under the impression that the hanging committee had 
suspended it there for her amusement, she put her hands on 
her hips and shrieked with laughter. Then she hallooed across 
the marble floor. 

“’Ere, Bridget!” And with a twist of her hand she 
beckoned her friend. 

“Wot price!” she ejaculated. “Look at ’im!” | 

This the second critic did; and having linked arms the 
two factory girls made the silent halls ring with their laughter: 
It might have been fancy, but it seemed to me that the courtier 
of the time of Charles II. momentarily raised his eyebrows' at 
the. sound of such profanity. 

But the New Gallery did more than amuse the factory 
girls; it shocked them. Verily they were as strangers in the 
land of Art. And when they returned that night to the squalor 
of Stepney, some of them looked downcast; to these the New 
Gallery was a questionable place of entertainment. 

Picture galleries had therefore to be tabooed; and High Art 
now gave way to the refining influence of religion. 

The Brompton Oratory was the present place of pilgrimage, 
and the girls crowded up the steps in anticipation. 

The head worker was in charge of the party. She had the 
responsibility and the bulk of the girls; while it was only as a 
supernumerary that I was pressed into the service. My duty 
was to bring up the rear, and to collect the remnants. 

A cursory glance at the group of girls suggested that some- 
thing unusual was on foot. 

On ordinary occasions woollen shawls adorned our persons, 
and curling pins fascinated the eye; hats were practically un- 
known among us, unless it might be a wonderful erection in 
ostrich feathers, or a picture hat in crape. The latter usually 
began its existence at a funeral and ended its chequered career 
in the pawn shop. 

As for the curling pins, they were ever 7x statu quo. Some- 
times I have wondered whether any occasion would be deemed 
sufficiently important to warrant their removal; for as the 
ancient Jews were wont to adorn their foreheads with phylacter- 
ies, so did the modern factory girl with pins. 

But on this particular day a spirit of compromise seemed 
to pervade the party. In view of South Kensington we were 
prepared to efface ourselves and our local customs. 
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A WONDERFUL ERECTION IN OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


South Kensington! That was the place where every one had 
enough to eat? Yes; we had heard of it. There were no 
ragged skirts and no broken boots over there; no bailiffs either ; 
nor was the furniture placed in the open street in default of 
rent. South Kensington possessed no touzled heads; no 
shawled figures glided into the pawn shop on a Monday 
morning; and no woman hurried round the corner, beer jug 
in hand. Indeed there was a rumor current that no lady in 
that quarter ever fetched her own beer. 

This statement concerning the beer was at first challenged. 

“Garn!” ejaculated a factory girl impatiently. Then she 
turned to me: “ Likely as not they git a servint to go to the 
public fur it?” ; 

I shook my head. ‘No; they order it,” I said. 

“Wot’s thet ?”” she queried. 

“Well, they write a letter and say they want a dozen bot- 
tles—perhaps.” 

“Whew!” was the whistled response; ‘all tergither ?” 

“ All together,” I answered. 
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It was not for me to state that in the South Kensington 
cupboard there was champagne, too, and whisky and liqueurs. 
No; sufficient for the day was the evil thereof—or, more 
accurately speaking; sufficient for the day was the orgy that 
must inevitably have followed on the twelve bottles of Bass. 
Why, the alley was more moderate. Yes; one jug did duty in 
every East End hovel. Of course the jug was re-filled. But 
to order in twelve bottles ‘‘ altogether ’’—that was sitting down 
to it. 

“‘Umph!” said one of the group, “they ’ave some money 
over theer.”’ 

Obviously. Was it not true that every man, woman, and 
child in South Kensington had a hat apiece? Why, a whole 
family might go out together in the West End, without pawn- 
ing a shawl or borrowing the neighbor’s boots. 

More than that. Did not each woman own a spare black 
hat, in anticipation of the next funeral? Was there not a 
second dress on each one’s peg? And an extra pair of boots 
in the corner? Ah! luxurious South Kensington; with its 
twelve bottles of Bass in the cupboard; and the week’s rent 
always behind the oliograph; where the inhabitants had enough 
to eat; and where the skewer of “lights”? was never inserted 
in the hall-door knocker. In its fashionable streets no venders 
of cat’s-meat ever bawled their wares; no drunken men reeled 
along its pavements; and no costers’ barrows obstructed its 
thoroughfares. There were no street brawls over there; and 
no “language.” The women all looked quiet and- sober, and they 
wore fine clothes. It must be something to see—South Ken- 
sington and its refinement. And so we prepared for it. 

Instead of going bareheaded some of us put on hats. As 
hats they were very battered; but, such as they were, we 
offered them up as holocausts on our altars of propitiation. 
The hat brims themselves looked depressed; there was a for- 
lorn droop in them, which an occasional and spasmodic up- 
heaval was powerless to retrieve. But no matter to us, each 
hat was the sign-manual of respectability. 

I remember one girl in particular whose appearance was 
refreshing. Her fringe that day enjoyed an unwonted liberty ; 
it was fluffed out into curls which ericircled her face and 
skirted her ears—as the manner is in Pump Court. There was 
only one discordant note, so to speak; and that was a solitary 
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THE: SPIRIT OF RAILLERY WAS UPPERMOST, 


curling pin which hung suspended over one eye, and seemed 
to defy public criticism. 

After all, I reflected, there are spots on the sun; but this 
blemish, being nearer, showed more. Just then the owner of 
the curling pin nodded to me with a sang-froid that is born of 
self-confidence. 

“Your ~~ i ates,” I said tentatively. ‘But you’ve 
left in one pin.” 

“Yuss”’; said Annie stolidly, ‘I knows I ’ave.”” Where- 
upon I took shelter behind a platitude and lamented my con- 
ventionality. 

Then we started. To go from one end of London to the 
other—from the poverty-stricken East to the luxurious West— 
in a compact mass of nineteen, is a formidable undertaking. 
First we took a horse-tram. At least we tried to, and then 
found that the horse-tram refused to take us; so we had to 
wait for the next. That was already more than half full, but 
by dint of some squeezing, and a perfect clamor of tongues, 
we were finally accommodated. East of the Bank of England 


. 
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manners decline and regulations become elastic. Therefore 
each girl sat on some one else’s knee, and no official quoted 
the law. Such is the camaraderie indigenous to the East End 
tram. 

At Aldgate we took the underground railway, and while 
waiting for the next train the spirit of raillery was uppermost. 
_Every stranger that crossed our path was made the butt of 
Stepney wit, so that I rejoiced when the train came in. Once 
installed:in the compartment, the party manifested considerable 
interest in the automatic machine overhead, which set out the 
name of the approaching station. Then one girl, garbed in 
plum-colored velvet, with an elaborate crape hat surmounting 
it all, stood up on the seat and awaited the next click, after 
_which she felt the machine cautiously as though she feared 
treachery. 

Finally we reached the South Kensington station, where we 
alighted. My friend of the solitary curling pin was with me, 





N 


‘‘H1i, MISTER! THET FLAG AIN’T NONE O’ YOURN!” 


together with another adventurous spirit. Presently the latter 
vanished, I knew not where; but on turning round to search 
for her, I saw two figures engaged in warm parley. One was 
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a factory girl, in sea-green velvet; the other was the guard 
of the departing train. The girl was thereupon called to 
order. 

“I didn’t do nuffink,” she remarked resentfully—‘‘it was 
‘is fault! W’y, theer ’e goes agin; wavin’ the flag of ol’ Ire- 
land as if it b’longed to ’im! Hi, mister!” she shouted, “thet 
flag ain’t none o’ yourn!” And she shook her clenched fist 
at the astonished railway guard. 

It was her first experience of a train, and the mysteries of 
signalling were beyond her ken. 

“Yuss”’; said the girl as she watched the train steam 
away, “they’d nick the skin orf a corpse, if yer’d let ’em!” 
The challenge was flung out into the empty spaces—it was 
the protest of a daughter of Erin, to whom every green flag 
was sacred. 

With what gravity I could assume, I announced that we 
were now in the West End. 

“‘ A’ right,” was the answer, “I won’t say no more.” And 
by way of expressing repentance, the offender whistled an air 
from a music hall. 

Meanwhile the rest of the party had gone on some dis- 
tance, and we had to hasten our steps to catch up to them. 
It was pouring in torrents, and we had six umbrellas between 
nineteen of us. To the East End an umbrella is a luxury— 
the first thing to go in, and the last to come out of the pawn 
shop. Consequently they are dusted every week by a thrifty 
Hebrew, and again strung up in the window where they hang 
like pickled herrings in a stiff row. 

‘ Just then a smartly dressed woman passed us by. She 
held an umbrella over a Paris hat and, with'a well-gloved 
hand, she raised her skirt. In so doing she exhibited the 
edge of a dainty silk petticoat. 

“My!” said the girl of the curling pin in a tone of dis- 
approval; ‘‘w’y don’t she ’old it up!” 

“T’d advise you to do the same,” said I. 

“Don’t like ter,” was the diffident answer. This was fol- 
lowed by a pause. “I wouldn’t mind so’ much,” she added, 
“if ’twasn’t fur me petticut.” 

“Oh, anything does this weather,” I remarked reassuringly. 

‘“’Tain’t thet neither,” said Annie with desperation. “The 
fac’s is, as I’d ’old it up all‘ right, ’cep’ that the folks ’ere 
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‘LORD SAVE Us!" SAID ANNIE. 


might think as I wanted to show it orf—me petticut is real 
flash!’’ she confessed with pride. 

' The barefaced effrontery of the West End, that hesitated 
not to show its dainty underskirt, while she of ‘‘the sub- 
merged ’”’ modestly hid hers because of its glory, gave me food 
for reflection as we threaded our way through the rain and 
the puddles to Brompton. : 

“‘By the way,” I said to my companions presently, “we 
shall. go first to the Oratory, and after that to Viscountess 

"s—she is expecting us to tea.” | 

“Lord save us an’ preserve us!” said Annie of the curl- 
ing pin. And her tone was tragic. 

“Why; would you not like to go?” I asked; for of. all 
the workers in connection with the Settlement, Lady was 
the most popular with the factory girls. 

“T wasn’t thinkin’ o’ that,” answered the girl, and she re- 
lapsed into silence. Then, after another pause, she ejaculated 
piously: ‘‘ Ain’t it lucky I put on the jecket, though!” 

Again there was silence. The raindrops hung upon the 
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TWO SHAWLED FIGURES AHEAD. 


leafless trees, and ever and anon they splashed on to Annie’s 
cheek. But she paid no heed to the rain, though it made her 
hat look more woe-begone than ever. She only murmured a 
reiterated: “Lord save us!”” The exclamation resounded with 
thankfulness to a Higher Power who had foreseen this con- 
tingency, and she sighed aloud at the narrowness of her escape. 
“ Ain’t it jes’ lucky I put on me jecket!’”’ Whereupon she 
drew the garment closer and did up all the buttons there 
were, 

“Yuss’’; she soliloquized, ‘‘on’y ter think of it. W’y, I 
might ’ave put on me shawl, not knowin’ like! Fur theer’s 
them,” she continued, indicating with a nod the two shawled 
figures ahead, ‘‘as wanted me ter wear me shawl ter-day. 
But I knew better.” . There was a break in her reflections, 
wherein one guaged the sacrifice. ‘“‘Whin yer gits used to 
a shawl,” said she, “it feels kind o’-funny to put on a jecket.” 


oe 
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She thought it well to explain this, in case I had not 
grasped the situation. But of course it was not a mere ques- 
tion of a shawl or a jacket, there was a principle involved. 
After all, a blue shawl is but a shawl; and it is of the East, 
Eastern; whereas a jacket, being on a higher plane, is differ- 
ent. The sleeves may be hanging by a thread; the buttons 
may be off; and the seams yawning; still it remains a jacket. 
It is, in fact, the embodiment of Western civilization. It is 
the subtle bridge that spans the chasm which divides class from 
class. Nay, more;:it gives the wearer a foothold in society, 
by which she may climb to any height. Such is the virtue of 
the jacket. In its first beginnings Annie’s garment must once 
have been new. But what its social status was in those palmy 
days, would be impossible now to discover. © 

‘“‘Lucky I ’ave on me jecket,” said the girl again. She 
pulled it down carefully, and gave a sigh of absolute reassur- 
ance. Arrayed in the old, buttonless jacket Annie felt she 
could meet the aristocracy on an equal footing. 

So we walked along South Kensington feeling grateful, and 
we had almost reached the Oratory when my companion made 
the irrelevant remark : 

“Me Aunt Kate thinks yer’re a’ right.” She spoke in 
the local idiom. 

‘I’m glad she likes me,” I answered. “I liked her, too.” 

““Yuss’”’; said Annie, without much enthusiasm. ‘‘ She’s 
right enuff—whin she ain’t drunk.” 

Suddenly South Kensington vanished and the Oratory 
crumbled away. In its place lay the East End alley—deep 
down, embedded in the bowels of the earth. And rising up 
from the evil Court, as from the mouth of hell, there came 
the sounds of blasphemy, ‘while the children played in the 
doorways. I could see the entrance to the public. house half 
way along the damp wall. The sign creaked over the dilapi- 
dated doorway, when through the aperture in the wall a 
shawled figure emerged with unsteady gait. It was Annie’s 
aunt, who challenged the alley to single combat. No magician 
could have conjured up a more vivid piece of realism; the 
picture of the East End Court in the background, and in the 
foreground the stately Oratory, whose dome seemed to reach 
even to heaven. And while my feet pressed the marble steps, 
my mind was with Mrs, Quill in the Deyvil’s Alley. 3 
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‘*My, AIN'T THEY ‘TORFS'?” 


Then the girl spoke again and broke the chain of reflection. 
“My, ain’t they ‘torfs’?” ; 

And she gazed incredulously at the streath of fashion “pour- 
ing into the church. Presently we joined the worshippers and 
entered the edifice, whereupon the East End was struck dumb 
with wonder. Its unexpected splendor seemed to weigh upon 
us, depriving us of speech. So we held our breath and walked 
on tip-toe in hushed, overawed appreciation; words failed the 
East in view of the magnificence of the West. 

Then they went softly from chapel to chapel, and from 
time to time a hesitating, outstretched finger would be gently 
laid on the face of the polished marble, as though it were a 
sacred thing. Later on, as they gained courage, one factory 
girl would exchange reverential glances with another, and 
a murmur would escape her: “’andsome!” And in the same 
tone the other would acquiesce: “’andsome!” 

Then one girl picked her steps over the tessellated floor, 


. 
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‘* "ANDSOME.” 


fearful lest she should injure it, and remarked solemnly : “* Cost 
a ’eap as likely as not?” 

“I believe it did,” was my answer. 

“’Ow many pund d’yer think?” 

But anything beyond two figures was above us, and so we 
took our leave of the Oratory without in the least realizing 
the price of it. 

Once outside, there was a general concensus of opinion 
expressive of superlative admiration. 

“Tt ain’t ’alf!” was the public verdict. 

This expression in East End parlance meets every emergency, 
only varying in inflection from the high water mark of enthu- 
siasm to the low tide of irony. 

After that the party got into various wet "buses in seg- 
ments. Some of us were mislaid and others were lost; soli- 
tary individuals being promiscuously picked up en route, wet 
and bedraggled. Our section in particular became thoroughly 
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demoralized. Never dida’bus loom in sight but they boarded 
it with alacrity. It did not in the least signify which way it 
went. They were confident of getting to the vicinity of Hyde 
Park anyhow. It was late, therefore, when we stragglers 
arrived at our destination, where tea and the hostess awaited 
us. 

The East End was immensely impressed with the tea, and 
equally with the domestics. The hostess seemed rather at a 
discount. But then they knew her, and they did not know 
the servants. Such, indeed, was their appreciation of the lat- 
ter that it was not without difficulty that the factory girls 
were induced to return home. And even when we had suc- 
ceeded in leaving the house, the girl in the sea-green velvet 
went back to shake hands again with one of the parlor- maids, 
and to tell her of the East End shop where sea-green velvet 
costumes were to be had on the time payment system. She 
had got her’s there. But she did not give the address to 


every one. 
As we were hurrying along to the central station (Marble 
Arch), I heard two girls discussing the hostess and the enter- 


tainment. 

“She’s the right sort,” said one with conviction. 

““Yuss”; assented the other. “And the tea an’ stuff 
wasn’t ’alf!” 

“Tm thinkin’,’’ said the first one slowly, “as I’ll go an’ 
see ’er agin. Or you an’ me,” she added as an outrider; 
“you an’ me tergither, next Benk ’oliday.” 

‘A’ right!” was the response; ‘‘ don’t mind if I do.” 

After that we reached “the tube,” where we all got into 
the lift. For reasons unknown our party expected the lift to 
ascend. Whither? No one knew. Instead of which it con- 
tinued to drop—lower and lower. The result was confusion ; 
for, having welded themselves into a compact mass of seven- 
teen, they clung wildly to one another and shrieked in unison. 
An elevator was new to them, and it was with a feeling of 
safety and relief that we stood on the platform to await the 
electric. 

It was here, however, that my friend Annie, who through- 
out the day had considered herself my specially appointed 
body-guard—having watched over my safety with a jealous 


eye—suddenly turned to me. 
VOL. LXXX.—4I  * 
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SHE STOPPED AND CLENCHED HER FISTS. 


“Did yer see that feller?’’ she demanded, 
“Which ?” I asked. 


“The feller wif ’is gel!” 

““No; I’m afraid I didn’t,” was my casual reply. 

“ Well,” said Annie darkly; ‘‘’e looked as if’e were a-goin’ 
to speak ter yer.” 

“Oh! do you think so?” said I in depreciation. 

“Yuss, I do”; replied Annie with firmness. ‘An’ if ’e 
’ad—”’ she stopped abruptly and clenched her fists—‘“ If ’e 
’ad—”’ and her dark eyes flashed with sudden passion—‘ I’d 
‘ave knocked ’im dahn; thrown ’im under the train, I would; 
an’ serve ’im right!” , 

And knowing Annie for one of the most defiant spirits of 
the East End I feared for the man that incurred her wrath. 
Many an enemy had Annie felled with a blow. Sometimes 
she came off with a black eye, but that was not often. For 
the most part she issued scathless from the fray. Not long 
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ago, as she had just related, she had been returned as “ un- 
suitable” from a convalescent home. — 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Well, yer see, it was like this,” she explained. ‘‘ Theer 
was a gel at the ’ome as ’adn’t no religion of ’er own, an’ 
she takes to insultin’ mine, so, ’avin’ nothink in me ’and but 
the slice o’ bread I was eatin’, I let fly at ’er—I was thet 
mad; ’it ’er straight in the eye,” said Annie unabashed. 

“What then?” I queried. 

“Well, then, I were pulled up afore the matron, an’ she 
jawed fur a bit; but she sez as she’d give me another chanct, 
me bein’ ill like. But that night, w’en we was all in bed, s’elp 
me if thet theer gel didn’t begin agin. So I jumps aht o’ bed, 
an’ I’ad’er full length on the floor. She were a bit surprised 
I kin tell yer!” 

“By your Christian forbearance, no doubt?” 

But Annie ignored my suggestion. “‘I come ’ome next 
day,” was her dispassionate remark, ‘fur the reason as they 
wouldn’t keep me no longer.” f 

At this moment the train whirled in. Some difficulty was 
experienced in finding seats, and I had barely time to rescue 
two figures from a smoking carriage when the train started 
off. On discovering that one of them was my friend of the 
pugilistic tendencies, my mind was fairly at rest. She seemed 
interested in everything she saw, and as I watched her frcm 
my opposite corner nothing escaped her eye. Her quick 
glance noted the upholstery and the ventilation apparatus, the 
electric light and the advertisements; and having passed the 
passengers in silent review, she sat there ready to give an 
accurate criticism on each. All this time the sliding doors of 
the car were opened and shut with the regularity of clock- 
work; the conductor announcing punctiliously each approach- 
ing station. Annie sat very stil] for some time, but I could 
see the conductor was getting on her nerves. By degrees she 
got restless under the strain; and finally a long-suppressed 
murmur arose from her corner. 

“Wot do ’e think”; she demanded aloud, ‘‘lost, or on’y 
strayed ?” : 

‘“Umph’”’; said the other East Ender. “ Ain’t it like ’is 
impidence ?”’ 
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Meanwhile the man, happily unconscious of offence, con- 
tinued in the discharge of his duty. 

“Tell yer wot,” said Annie, “if that feller sez it agin, I’ll 
say somethink.” 

To my suggestion that she had better leave well alone, 
she smiled back so re-assuringly as to disarm _ suspicion. 
Again the door opened: 

“Tottenham—Court—Road !” bawled the conductor. 

With a jerk Annie sat upright. Her battered sailor hat 
had been tossed off, but the: curling pin still hung defiant over 
her left eye. Then she craned her neck forward. 

“Hi, mister! ’’ she demanded abruptly, “ ain’t yer got a sore 
throat?” Her tone of solicitude was permeated with irony, 
and her head remained poised as she awaited his reply. 

But there was no reply. The conductor withdrew in dig- 
nified resentment, while British gravity became undermined in 
the car. 

“‘ Annie,” I said softly, “‘you’re a disgrace.” 

“Well, wot do ’e keep on ’ollerin’ fur? Always ‘ollerin’ 
at us/”’ she added paneniealty: “Yuss; I’ll teach the bloke 
ter mind ’is own bisness.”’ 

The official had offended against all the East End laws. 
His presumption in indicating our whereabouts grated upon 
our finer feelings. Was our ignorance to be exposed in the 
glare of the public eye? Perish the thought! And having 
now reached the Bank we shook the dust of the ‘‘ two-penny 
tube” off our feet and hailed the blue "bus that went East. 

It was with a returning sense of independence that we 
heard the bell-punch number off our tickets. We felt that we 
were freeborn Britons once more. The ’bus conductor knew 
his place in the economy of things—he said nothing. But at 
the end of each pennyworth he pulled up, and a factory girl 
was dropped at the nearest corner. First one and then another 
—each disappeared down a side street and was lost in the 
great labyrinth of the East End; while the ’bus jogged on in’ 
the darkness. 

“Each day is a little life,’ as Aubrey de Vere truly says, 
‘‘of which the account must be given in at sundown.” I 
thought of this as the lumbering ’bus jolted over the stones. 
Mile after mile we journeyed on, with the roar and the rattle 
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of traffic filling our ears; ’buses and carts, trams and costers’ 
barrows, each with their human freight; it was an endless 
stream that rolled on to the docks. 

Then I looked closer into the night, and I discerned the 
figures of men and women and children peopling the darkness. 
And ever and anon I saw some trip and others fall—for the 
road was rough—and lo! the air was filled with the cry of 
souls. Some with outstretched hands were groping their way ; 
others would fain have dropped out of the mysterious 
pageant; each was weary; not one but had his burden. 

“Strangers and pilgrims” all! They were treading in the 
footsteps of the mighty dead; pressing down the dust that 
their fathers had trod, while ey scanned a naked heaven for 
a beacon of eternity. 

Thus does the great human brotherhood pass along life’s 
highway, of which the end touches the bourne whence no 
man returns. 





LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
BY WILLIAM J. FISCHER. 


Joy came to me in garments snowy-white 
And laid her finger on my troubled soul, 
And creeping Dawn grew fresh and roseate ; 
Before me walked young, strong-limbed Hopes. The whole 
Earth smiled—an infant, cradled in the light 
That was on land and sea. Gone was the night. 


Gone was the night of restlessness and pain 
And, in the glitter of the morning shine, 

My heart and I walked leafy lanes grown wild, 
With bright-eyed, anxious Joy as sister mine. 

The sunbeam angels played with us again— 

And O the Sun, that shone amid life’s rain ! 
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IS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHRISTIAN? 


BY THE REVEREND WALTER M. DRUM, S.J. 


mask of Christianity and science. That mask 

should be torn off, for this so-called Christian 

Science is neither Christian nor scientific. In 
Se %% this claim we follow the lead of all critics who 
have not striven to read into Mrs. Eddy whatsoever things 
Christ taught or did, but have scanned her work in the light 
of the fundamental principles of Christianity and science. The 
statement that Christian Science is not scientific can be made 
good by. many arguments; but, for the present, we shall con- 
fine. ourselves almost entirely to the question: “Is Christian 
Science Christian?” ‘ 

Mrs. Eddy and her followers assert that their creed is 
Christian; in the ‘first place, because Christian Scientists work 
such cures as Christ wrought. We reply that Christian Scien- 
tists do not work such cures as Christ wrought; and, even 
if they did, such cures would not demonstrate the Christ- 
ianity of Christian Science. 

First, Christian Scientists do not work such cures as were 
wrought by Christ. What cures these would be was foretold 
by Isaias, xxxv. 5: “‘Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be ynstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall be free.” Christ referred to this prophecy, when 
summing up his works for the disciples of John. “Go and 
relate to John what you have heard and seen: the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are made clean, the deaf hear, the 
dead rise again” (Luke vii. 22). The New Testament narra- 
tive is full of such cures. Christ raised from the dead the 
son of the widow of Naim, the daughter of Jairus, and Laza- 
rus. He healed the blind, the deaf and dumb, paralytics, 
lepers, invalids, and demoniacs. The healing power of Christ 
was simply without limit—it conquered all forms of disease. 
“All they that had any sick with divers diseases, brought 
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them to him. But he laying hands on every one of them, 
healed them” (Luke iv. 40). ‘Jesus went about all the cities 
and towns, . . . healing every disease, and every infirmity ” 
(Matt. ix. 35). ° 

Christian Science has not cured any one of blindness, 
deafness, dumbness, paralysis, leprosy—not one who had been 
bedridden for thirty-eight years, not one who was either pos- 
sessed or obsessed by the devil. Mrs. Eddy was offered two 
thousand dollars if she would give sight to one born blind. 
She knew her Scientific Formula would tug and toil in vain 
against such disease, and so she refused to apply that pana- 
cea.* Mrs. Eddy advises her pupils to leave surgery to the 
surgeon. Christ reset the amputated ear of Malchus. 

Christian Scientists fail not only to work the cures that 
Christ wrought, but they fail also to heal in Christ’s way of 
healing. Christ healed by a word or by the laying on of 
hands and in an instant, without any ostentation. His cures 
were wrought in public; “neither was any of these things 
done in a corner” (Acts xxvi. 26). Christ used his power 
before the very eyes of his enemies, men of learning, who 
could not deny the wondrous deeds (John xi. 47). Cures 
are otherwise in Christian Science. The Christian Scientist 
does not profess to cure instantaneously ; she ‘‘ demonstrates 
over” the unreal disease again and again, and maybe after 
twenty wureal treatments, for which vea/ dollars are charged, 
the uzreal hysteria yields to that incantation which goes by 
the name of the Scientific Statement. We say incantation, 
because of the meaningless jargon that makes up the Scien- 
tific Statement. 

Whether we consider, then, the infirmity cured or the way 
of curing, the cures of Christian Science are not such as Christ 
wrought. But even if there were no difference between one 
or two of the cures of Christ and those of Christian Science, 
it would not be at all certain that Christian Science is Christian. 

First of all, Mrs. Eddy denies that her cures are miracu- 
lous—they are, she maintains, according to the ordinary course 
of nature. To be sure, Mrs. Eddy’s concept of nature’s 
ordinary course is not ours; her concept is very far from the 
ordinary, and consists in the realization that sickness is only 
“an image in mortal mind,” and that “mortal mind is unreal- 


* Miscellaneous Writings, p. 242. 
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ity.” If her cures are wrought by purely natural causes, why 
should Mrs. Eddy appeal to them? Such cures may prove the 
truth of certain natural laws; but they prove nothing at all 
of Christian dogma. Let us suppose that Mrs. Eddy adminis- 
ters an overdose of strychnine—the result cannot be doubted. 
Would it not be highly ridiculous, if one were to appeal to 
the action of strychnine as a proof of his Christianity? Yet 
such an appeal is not one whit more ridiculous than that 
which Mrs. Eddy makes to the action of what she considers 
purely natural causes, in order to demonstrate the Christianity 
of her new cult. 

Secondly, even though the cures of Christian Science 
were not wrought by purely natural causes, an appeal to 
such cures would not prove the Christianity of Mrs. Eddy’s 
teaching. For Mrs. Eddy’s teaching is contrary to the teach- 
ing of Christ; and no number of cures, if wrought in con- 
firmation of a teaching that is contrary to the teaching of 
Christ, can ever prove that teaching to be Christian; such 
cures must have been wrought by an agency inimical to Christ. 
God. cannot confirm the truth of Christ’s doctrine by one cure, 
and its falsehood by another. 

We say that the teaching of Mrs. Eddy is contrary to the 
teaching of Christ. Her points of departure are many; we 
shall not try to catalogue them all—a few will prove our 
statement. Mrs. Eddy rejects the teachings of Christ on the 
immutability of the deposit of faith, the inspiration of the Old 
Testament, the reality of sin and all truths connected there- 
with, and, lastly, the Christian virtues. Such rejection stands 
out clearly in the pages of Mrs. Eddy’s writings. 

We say that Mrs. Eddy’s teaching is first and above all 
a rejection of Christ’s teaching on the immutability of the 
deposit of faith. Christ taught that after the death of the 
Apostles there would be neither increase nor decrease in what 
we call the material object of faith, the sum of revealed truths 
would be constant, no new articles would be added, nor old 
articles lost. All the truths of faith were made known by 
Christ to the Apostles: ‘‘ All things whatsoever I have heard 
from my Father, I have made known to you” (John xv. I5). 
These truths were more fully unfolded later on by the Holy 
Spirit. ‘‘When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will teach 
you all truth” (John xvi. 13). The Apostles understood that 
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the truths of faith were unchangeable. St. Jude beseeches his 
flock to ‘‘ contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints” (Jude 3). St. Paul is ever most solicitous that his 
converts change naught of the faith. He writes to Timothy: 
“Thou hast fully known my doctrine . . . continue in 
those things which thou hast learned” (II. Tim. iii. 10, 14). 
“Keep the good thing committed to thy trust” (II. Tim. i. 14). 
He begs the Romans: ‘‘ Mark them who make dissensions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which you have learned, and 
avoid them” (Rom. xvi. 17). He bids the Galatians to curse 
either himself or an angel from heaven or any one else who 
preaches to them a Gospel besides that which they have 
received (Gal. i. 8). There can be no doubt that Christ gave 
the deposit of faith complete and unchangeable. 

Mrs. Eddy would make it out that Christ reserved for her 
far greater revelations than the Apostles received. All the 
truths of faith were not by any means made known to them. 
To nobody did God quite fully reveal Christ’s meaning, until 
Mrs. Eddy discovered Christian Science. The contents of 
her ‘little book open” are all new revelations.* For nearly 
nineteen centuries we have been in darkness as to what Christ 
wished to say. Did Christ come, then, as light to the 
world only to leave in darkness ‘the souls of the world? 
Has his teaching been purposeless for nearly nineteen cen- 
turies? Did he leave even his mother and his dearest 
friends ignorant of what he meant to say? Did he send 
his band of chosen few throughout the whole wide world 
only to spread gross ignorance? Did he bid them teach all 
nations falsehood? Did he lay it down as a law that they 
who believed such falsehood would be saved, and that they 
who rejected it would be damned? Mrs. Eddy seems to think 
so; for she claims that Christ kept his meaning hidden away 
under words whose secret could not be unlocked save by the 
“Key to the Scriptures,” which he led Mrs. Eddy to discover. 
More than that: this nineteenth century discoverer is still on 
the lookout for revelations. Her text-book may grow in bulk 
so long as she lives; it is as adaptable as the Book of Mor- 
mon. Note well her attitude: ‘‘As of old, I stand with san- 
dals on and staff in hand, waiting for the watchword and the 

* North American Review, Vol. CLXXIII., p. 24; also Science and Health, p.4. When 


we quote from this text-book of Mrs. Eddy, we shall note only the page thereof. 
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revelation of what, how, and whither.”* No man of prudence 
and judgment can assent to all this as the teaching of Christ. 

Mrs. Eddy rejects also Christ’s teaching about the divine 
inspiration and consequent inerrancy of the Old Testament. 
Christ gave hearty approval to the esteem in which the Jews 
held the Holy Scriptures. With him these books clearly stood 
as far more than a merely human authority (John v. 34); time 
and again he quoted them as documents so reliable that it 
was utterly impossible their words should not be fulfilled. 
“‘ All you shall be scandalized in me this night. For it is writ- 
ten: J will strike the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
dispersed’’ (Matt. xxvi. 31). ‘‘ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, 
and all things shall be accomplished which were written by the 
prophets concerning the Son of Man” (Luke xviii. 31). He 
quotes the Mosaic books as.the word of God himself: ‘‘ Have 
you not read that which was spoken by God saying to you: 
I am the God of Abraham?’ (Matt. xxii. 31). Yet God did 
not say these words to the Jews except by inspiring Moses to 
write them (Exod. iii. 6). It is precisely because God speaks 
through the sacred writers, that Christ says the principles of 
the Mosaic code cannot be smirched with error, and will last 
so long as truth. “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, 
than one tittle of the law to fal)” (Luke xvi. 17; Matt. v. 18). 
He promises this endurance of the truth of the Old Law, in 
almost the very same words that he applies to the New: 
‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not pass ” 
(Matt. xxiv. 35; Mark xiii. 31; Luke xxi. 33). 

But with Mrs. Eddy the Old Testament must yield to her 
discovery. The statements of the Mosaic code must be pared 
down and twisted into shape with her preconceived notions 
of what they should have been. She does not hesitate to say 
that the Pentateuch is fuli of error. In this statement she 
does not follow her usual course and fly away into a safe 
obscurity of words, words, words. Her mind is clear. The 
author of the story of the making of Eve has erred. ‘ Here 
falsity, error, charges truth, God, with inducing a hypnotic 
state in Adam, in order to perform a surgical operation on 
him, and thereby to create woman. Beginning creation with 
darkness instead of light—materially rather than spiritually— 
error now simulates the work of truth, mocking love, and de- 


* Miscellaneous Writings, p. 158. 
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claring what great things error hath done.”* Evidently Mrs. 
Eddy does not consider St. Paul to be a Christian when he 
tells Timothy: ‘‘ All Scripture, inspired of God, is profitable to 
teach” (II: Tim. iii. 16). 

The third point of Mrs. Eddy’s departure from the teach- 
ing of Christ is the doctrine of sin and all its consequences. 
To Christ sin was a dreadful reality. He knew that “by one 
man sin entered into this world, and by sin death; and so 
death passed upon all men” (Rom. v. 12); and again that ‘“‘the 
wages of sin is death” (Rom. vi. 23). The real distinction 
between body and soul in man was pointed out again and again 
by Christ. He bade the apostles: “Fear ye not them that kill 
the body, and are not able to kill the soul” (Matt. x. 28). 
He urged them to handle his glorified body, to feel its flesh 
and bones, and be sure it was no spirit (Luke xxiv. 39). He 
taught the prevalence of the infection of sin, its widespread 
effects. ‘“‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us” (I. John i. 8). We that are sick 
have need of the physician not only of the body (Matt. ix. 12), 
but especially of the soul. 

Christ came as the great physician to cure our souls; ‘to 
save sinners” (I. Tim. i. 15). ‘‘He had delivered himself for 
us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God” (Eph. v. 2). ‘He hath 
borne our infirmities. . . . He was wounded for our 
iniquities, he was bruised for our sins” (Is. liii. 4). So com- 
pletely did he take to himself the flesh of sinners, that St. 
Paul says: “Him, who knew no sin, he (God) hath made sin 
for us” (II. Cor. v. 21). Surely Christ did not think sin an 
unreality, when ‘‘he gave himself a redemption for all” (I. Tim. 
ii. 6). He did not redeem us from an unreality, but “from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 13). 
He satisfied for realities when he “bore our sins in his body 
upon the tree” (I. Pet. ii. 24) of the cross. He merited for 
us real grace to save us from real blemish of soul and real 
torment of hell. He suffered others to look on him as a sin-. 
net (John ix. 24), to crucify him as a malefactor. 

Not only did Christ merit for us the remission of sin, and 
satisfy fully for the punishment due us on account of our sins, 
but he left means of applying to ourselves his merits and satis- 
faction. These are the church and its sacraments, prayer, and 
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penance. It is not ,enough that he has suffered, and merited 
grace and satisfied for sin; we, too, must take up the cross 
and follow him (Matt. xvi. 24). We, too must merit grace 
and satisfy for sin. He calls the sinner to penance (Matt. ix. 
13), and says that “there shall be joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who 
need not penance” (Luke xv. 7). To say that sin is unreal is 
to destroy the truth and the whole purpose of the coming of 
Christ. Nothing on earth was more real to Christ than sin and 
its dreadful consequences. 

With Mrs. Eddy there is no such thing as sin. “If the 
soul sinned,” she writes, “‘it would be mortal. . . . Because 
soul is immortal, it cannot sin.” * Pushing this to its logical 
conclusion, could a filthier or more pernicious doctrine be 
advanced? If ‘‘the soul cannot sin,” and ‘‘man cannot depart 
from holiness,” then there is no sin in theft, blasphemy, adul- 
tery. Mrs. Eddy says: -‘‘ When he sins, man must assert there 
is no such thing as sin.” Then the ten commandments are 
only delusions. Not all; Mrs. Eddy respects two that are 
real: ‘‘Thou shalt not use tobacco!” ‘Thou shalt not drink 
strong drinks!”’ In very truth Mrs. Eddy says right: ‘‘ The 
time for thinkers has come.” But alas, 


“How few think rightly of the thinking few, 
How many never think who think they do!” 


Since sin is not a reality, there is no death of either soul 
or body; there is no such thing as disease. ‘‘ Disease is an 
impression originating in the unconscious mortal mind, and 
becoming at length a conscious belief that the body suffers.’’ + 
A man is just the same whether he go through the delusion 
of death or stay in the unreality called life. Mrs. Eddy tells 
us: ‘“‘ A man is the same even after he has been guillotined.” { 
“As there is no death, so there are no other consequences of 
sin. There is no hell, and no final judgment.”§ In fact ‘“‘ God 
has no knowledge at all of sin.’ || How can he know sin? 
“Tf God has any real knowledge of sin, sickness, and death, 
they must be eternal; since he is . . . without beginning 
of years or end of days.”q ‘‘Such terms as divine sin and 
infinite sinner are unheard of contradictions—absurdities. But 


*P. 464. +P. 182. tP. 425. § P. 187. 
|| Unity of Good, p. 2. q 7d., p. 16. 
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would they be sheer nonsense, if God has, or can have, a real 
knowledge of sin?” * “Sin is nothing. Temptations are 
nothing. Diseases do not spread. Suffering is unreality.” + 

Why, then, did Christ become man? Mrs. Eddy denies 
that Christ ever became man. He did not die. He did not 
take sin upon himself.. He did not redeem us. “Christ never 
suffered on the cross, but Jesus did.’”’t Mrs. Eddy advances 
the centuries-old theory of Nestorius, of a dual personality in 
our Lord, the seen and the unseen, Jesus and the Christ. 
Christ is eternal, Jesus is mortal. ‘‘ Jesus is man, not God.’’§ 
Was Christ God, according to Mrs. Eddy? It is difficult to 
say. At one time she says the Holy Ghost is Christ; at 
another, the Holy Ghost is Christian Science.|| At any rate 
she admits no Trinity of persons in God.q What about Jesus? 
“He was conceived spiritually,” ** and therefore was not the 
natural son of Mary. He only thought he died. His suffering 
was but fancy. ‘‘Had wisdom characterized all the sayings of 
Jesus, he would not have prophesied his own death.” ‘ He 
did not die at all.’’ t+ Does Scripture err, then, when it says 
that Jesus gave up his spirit? No; the Greek word used by 
the evangelist, means air. Jesus ‘gave up azr’’ not his sowd, 
and ‘‘was alive in the grave.” tt ‘‘ Material sense erred about 
him, until he was seen to ascend alive into heaven.” $§ 

Was there, then, no atonement, no merit or satisfaction of 
Christ for sin? None at all; at least, none such as Christ 
taught. ‘‘ Jesus came to save sinners, 7. ¢., to save from their 
false belief such as believe in the reality of the unreal.” |||| 
“The atonement of Christ is redemption from sickness, just as 
well as from sin.” ¢q How do we know this? By the follow- 
ing characteristic argument: ‘‘ Atonement means at. one-ness 
with God.” *** This curious bit of etymology is as delicious as 
Mrs. Eddy’s derivation of Adam from a dam, any obstruction 
in a water-way. 

This at-one-ness clearly means that Christian Science teaches 
neither satisfaction nor merit of Christ; in fact, it does. away 
with the whole order of grace. ‘‘ Christian Science is natural. 


* Ib., p. 19. t Miscellaneous Writings, p. 108. 

t Mr. McCracken in North American Review, Vol. CLXXIII., p. 242. 

§ Pp. 35 and 469. iP: 27. qi Pp. 237, 464, and 466. ** P, 288, 
tt P. 389. tt P. 589. §§ P. 339. ||| AZéscedlaneous Writings, p. 63. 
W1% 7., p. 96. *k* Unity of Good, p. 67. 
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The true science of God and man is no more supernatural than 
is the science of numbers.” * 

As Christ has not merited and satisfied for our sins, he 
has left us no means of applying his merits and satisfaction to 
ourselves. The sacraments, prayers, penance, and merit are 
all unrealties. 

All the sacraments are delusions, even matrimony. Man 
and woman cannot have sexual intercourse; for “gender is a 
characteristic, a quality of mortal mind, not of matter,’ and 
“qualities of mortal mind” are qualities of nothing at all. 
Hence God is not our Father, but our Father-Mother! The 
ideal propagation of the human race is seen in the formation 
of Eve by Spirit. The birth of Jesus from a virgin by Spirit 
is next to this ideal propagation. Mrs. Eddy hopes the time 
will come when there will be no more marriage. ‘‘To abolish 
marriage at this period, and maintain morality and generation, 
would put ingenuity to ludicrcus shifts; yet this is possible 
in science, although it is to-day problematic. The time cometh 
and now is for spiritual and eternal existence to be recognized 
in science. All is mind. Human procreation, birth, life, and 
death are subjective states of human, erring mind, They are 
the phenomena of. mortality, nothingness.” 

Prayer also is only a “phenemenon of mortality,” only 
nothingness. ‘‘ Petitioning a personal deity is a misapprehension 
of the source of all good and blessedness.’”’ ‘If we pray to 
God as a person, this will prevent us letting go the human 
doubts and fears that attend all personalities.” + ‘‘ The highest 
form of prayer is demonstration. Such prayer heals sickness.” { 
A lower form of prayer is statement. Statement is allowed, 
petition is not, for we that are at one with God have no need 
to petition him. Christ left us a prayer of petitions; Mrs. 
Eddy makes so bold as to transform those petitions into state- 
ments. ‘‘ Deliver us from evil” means only that we are freed 
from such material sensations as disease, sin, and death. 
“Forgive us our trespasses’’ becomes—we know not by what 
twist of fancy—‘ Divine Love is reflected in love.””§ And this, 
Mrs. Eddy’s own commentary, is to be substituted for the 
Lord’s Own Prayer at every meeting of Christian Scientists, 
Yet, now and then, Mrs. Eddy forgets that there is no such 


*Pp, sc. t P. 492. t P. ger. § P. 322. 
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thing as prayer of petition. She has written the following 
prayer which she wishes all her followers to buy: 


‘“‘Father-Mother, God, 
Loving me, 
Guard me when I sleep; 
Guide my little feet 
Up to thee.” 


Christian Science does away not only with the sacraments 
and prayer, but also with penance and all other means by 
which the merits and satisfaction of Christ are applied to the 
soul. A man cannot merit, for he has no will-power. ‘“ Will- 
power is but an illusion of belief.” * There is no such thing 
as penance, because suffering is only a ‘‘ phenomenon of mortal- 
ity,” only a dream, ‘“‘a belief without an adequate cause.” t 
St. Paul was talking utter nonsense when he dwelt so patheti-. 
cally upon his “labor and toil” (I. Thes. ii. 9); his tribulations 
and persecutions and self-imposed chastisements of the body 
(I. Cor. ix. 27); and “the sting of the flesh” that buffetted 
him (II. Cor. xii. 7). Mrs. Eddy, however, writes: ‘“ You say 
a boil is painful; but that is impossible, for matter without 
mind is not painful. The boil simply manifests your belief in 
pain and you call this belief a boil.”t We have not heard that 
Mrs. Eddy ever suffered from boils, but there is a tooth-ache 
of the good lady on record. It was too much for her, the 
suffering was too real to be done away with by theories; a 
dentist of Concord was called upon to remove the uureality by 
his painless method. This happened in 1900. A _ mighty 
hubbub arose. Some claimed that the tooth was extracted for 
the fun of it, yet others admitted the truth of the pain and 
the error of mortal mind that led Mrs. Eddy to a dentist. A 
manifesto was demanded from her. Here is her explanation: 

“Bishop Berkeley and I agree that all is mind. Then, con- 
sistently with this premise, the conclusion is that, if I employ 
a dental surgeon and he believes that the extraction of a tooth 
is made easier by some application or means which he employs, 
and I object to the employment of this means, I have turned 
- the dentist’s mental protest against myself; he thinks I must 
suffer because his method is interfered with. Therefore, his 


* Pp. 8, 158, 474. + P. 342. 
tJ. M. Buckley, in North American Review, September, 1gor. 
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mental force weighs against a painless operation, whereas it 
should be put into the same scale as mine, thus producing a 
painless operation as a result.”’ 

Enough has been said to show how far Mrs. Eddy is from 
Christ’s doctrine on sin and all its dreadful consequences. Her 
next point of departure from the teaching of Christ is the 
virtues that he inculcated and practised. She casts aside what- 
soever we have learned from him about poverty, charity, meek- 
ness, and humility. 

The poverty of Christ is proverbial He came especially 
for the poor, he brought aid to them; nor have we any evi- 
dence that he received aught of payment from the poor. 
When he stood up to explain the Scripture in the synagogue 
of his native Nazareth, he applied to himself the words of 
Isaias: ‘“‘He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor” (Luke iv. 18; Isaias lxi. 1). He made it a sign of 
his divine mission that ‘‘to the poor the Gospel is preached”’ 
(Luke vii. 22). Christ came as the Good Shepherd to bring 
back to the fold the poor sheep that had strayed away, and 
as the good Samaritan to pour healing wine and soothing oil 
into the gaping wounds of the suffering wayfarer whom the 
purse-proud had passed by and the self-sufficient had spurned. 

Mrs. Eddy has no mission to the poor, save to pursue 
them with the belief that they are not poor; no mission to 
the hungry, except to din it into their ears that hunger is an 
unreality; no mission to the blind and the lame and the deaf, 
except to insist that blindness and lameness and deafness are 
all a dream—all ‘‘errors of morta] mind.” What a parody on 
Christianity! St. James says: “If a brother or sister be 
naked, and want daily food, and one of you say to them: Go 
in peace, be ye warmed and filled; yet give them not those 
things that are necessary for the body, what shall it profit?” 
(James ii. 15). In its want of love for the poor Christian 
Science is not Christian. 

Again, Mrs. Eddy makes payment a fundamental dogma in 
her faith, Mark Twain is not too severe, when he sets it down 
as a principle in Christian Science that “not a single thing in 
the world is real except the dollar.”* Mrs. Eddy never tires 
of insisting that her text-book must be used by every teacher ; 
no pupil can possibly get on without Science and Health. 


* North American Review, January, 1903. 
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“The opinions of men cannot be substituted for God’s revela- 
tions.” Hence, ‘‘at the close of his class, the teacher must 
require each member to owz a copy of this book.’’* The cost 
is only $3.18. The gain to Mrs. Eddy is only 700 per cent. tf 
The work has not yet gone through two hundred and fifty 
editions. Up to 1902, only 226,000 copies had been sold. 
During 1903, only 63,000 copies were put on the market. 
“Centuries will pass before the book will be exhausted.” All 
the profit from the book goes to Mrs. Eddy. Every change 
in it is copyrighted. She is constantly haunted by the fear 
that her copyright will be infringed upon. This copyright is, 
of course, only an unreality ; yet there have been several vea/ 
law suits to protect it. Moreover, Sczence and Health is not 
Mrs. Eddy’s only money-making book? Payment is made at 
an exorbitant rate for each of the other works of Mrs. Eddy. 
She is all mind, of course; and money is unreal. She charges 
$300 to each one who takes. her course of seven lessons, { 
receives a “capitation tax”’ of one dollar per annum from 
each of her followers,§ and has urged all her students to buy 
a souvenir spoon on which her head is engraved. 

Christ came not only for the poor man, but as a poor man. 
He knew that we should have the poor with us always (Matt. 
xxvi. I1), and they would always need the help of his ex- 
ample. Therefore, the poverty of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and 
the three years during which the Son of Man fared worse than 
the birds of the air and the foxes of the field, nor had where- 
on to lay his head (Luke ix. 58). He wished his disciples to 
be poor as he was, to help the poor, to give freely that which 
they had received freely (Matt. x. 8). He raised poverty to 
the dignity of a supernatural virtue, and made that virtue a 
condition of Christian perfection. “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
sell what thou hast, and give to the. poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven” (Matt. xix. 21; Mark x. 21; Luke xviii. 
22). ‘‘ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God” 
(Luke vi. 20). Since the coming of Christ, God ‘‘ hath chosen 
the poor in this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom 
which he hath promised to them that love him (James ii. 5). 


* Miscellaneous Writings, p. 92. 

t+ Mark Twain, North American Review, December, 1902. 
t Christian Science Journal, December, 1888. 

§ Mark Twain, North Ameriean Review, December, 1888, 


VOL. LXXX.—42 . 
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Mrs. Eddy defends her money-making schemes as Christian 
by insisting that they are inspired by God. “When God 
impelled me to set a price on my instruction in Christian 
Science Mind-Healing, I could think of no financial equivalent 
for an impartation of a knowledge of that divine power which 
heals; but I was led to name $300 as the price for each 
pupil in one course of lessons at my college—a startling sum 
for tuition lasting barely three weeks. This amount greatly 
troubled me. I shrank from asking it, but was finally led by 
a strange Providence to accept this fee.”* We cannot but 
think of the words of Christ: ‘‘When thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind, and thou 
shalt be blessed, because they have not wherewith to make 
thee recompense; for recompense shall be made thee at the 
resurrection of the just” (Luke xiv. 13). Mrs. Eddy will not 
admit the Christianity of waiting for her recompense. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science has demonstrated that the patient who pays what- 
ever he is able to pay for being healed is more apt to recover 
than he who withholds a slight equ‘valent for health.” ¢ 
W. D. McCracken deems this revelation to be founded on the 
worldly-wise principle that ‘‘people appreciate more highly 
that for which they pay, than that which is given to them.’ 

Such is Mrs. Eddy’s attitude toward the poverty of Christ. 
If her attitude be right, then Christ was wrong; the poverty 
of. Christ was not Christian. 

In showing how far away Mrs. Eddy is from the poverty 
of Christ, we have incidentally given evidence that she also 
rejects the charity of Christ. The charity of Christ needs no 
demonstration; he, that miraculously fed nine thousand men 
besides women and children, has made charity the key-note of 
the last judgment. They shall be saved that gave’ meat to 
the hungry, drink to the thirsty, lodging to the homeless, 
clothing to the naked, who visited the sick and the imprisoned 
(Matt. xxv. 35); not they who merely said to the hungry, 
“You are not hungry”; and to the sick, “You are not sick”; 
and to the thirsty, “Drink is nothing’; and to the naked, 
“Clothes are an tmage in mortal mind”; and to the impris- 
oned, “Iron bars are an unreality.” Christian Scientists speak 
in these terms, and in so speaking they follow the principles 


* Retrospection and Introspection, p, 64. t Miscellaneous Writings, p. 300. 
t North American Review, March, 1903. 
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of .Mrs. Eddy. To one who really believes in Mrs. Eddy’s 
idealism, it is a waste of umnrealities to give any help to the 
sick, the hungry, and the naked. We wonder what Mrs. Eddy 
thinks of the charity of St. Paul. He must have been deluded 
during that storm off the island of Melita. Mrs, Eddy never 
would have urged the sailors to break their long fast of four- 
teen days. Fancy her saying: ‘I pray you to take some 
meat for your health’s sake” (Acts xxvii. 34). Fancy her eat- 
ing with soldiers and sailors! These are unrealities she would 
not tolerate. Still, even Mrs. Eddy now and then forgets her 
unrealities; nor is her inconsistent forgetfulness always due to 
the charity of Christ. She calls her critics ‘ evil-mongers.” * 
One rascal so arouses her ‘mortal mind,” that she calls him 
“ beer-bulged, surly censor ventilating his lofty scorn.”+ Her 
charity is likewise set forth in what she calls the history of 
Christian Science: 


“Traitors to right of them, 
Priestcraft in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Out of the jaws of hate, 
Out through the door of Love, 
On to the blest above, 
March the one hundred.” t¢ 


In Mrs. Eddy’s religion, then, we find neither the poverty 
‘nor the charity of Christ. Two other virtues that are dis- 
tinctly Christian are meekness and humility. Our Lord says 
to us: “Learn of me, because I am meek, and humble of 
heart’ (Matt. xi. 29). “‘ Blessed are the meek; for they shall 
possess the land” (Matt. v. 4). 

Humility finds no place in Mrs. Eddy’s “scientific definition 
of immortal mind”; that is to say, humility is a thing for “mortal 
mind,’’ and may be grouped with such errors as sin, pain, and 
death. Humility is an unreality—a delusion and a snare. 
Meekness is but a “‘transitional quality,” only a sign of evil 
disappearing,” and may not be found in the perfect. We no 
longer entertain any misgiving about the sincerity with which 
she quotes her husband’s words as a most concise yet complete 
summary of her life: “I never knew so unselfish an individ- 
ual.”§ Neither she nor he meant that unselfishness which is 


* Miscellaneous Writings, p. 239. t 1d., p. 297. $/d., p. 106. § 7d., Pp. 350 
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an outcome of the charity and humility that we know of and 
aim at; they had in view an esoteric something which ap- 
proaches quite close to arrogance. Neither we nor any of her 
followers may expect to learn from her any of Christ’s meek- 
ness or humility. Her followers accept her word, even when 
she seems to put her word above the word of God. “Science 
is absolute and best understood through the study of my 
works and the daily Christian demonstration thereof.”* They 
do not think it apart from the humility of Christ when 
she writes: ‘““No one else can drain the cup which I have 
drunk to the dregs, as the discoverer and teacher of Christian 
Science; neither can its inspiration be gained without tasting 
the cup. . . . No one else could have made the dis- 
covery.” t 

But the “discovery”? which she has been pleased to call 
Christian Science, if human language can express truth at all, 
is not Christian. It is diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
teachings of Christ; to that deposit of faith delivered to the 
saints, which he sent his Holy Spirit to guard for all time, to 
those sacred Scriptures which he himself inspired, to the doc- 
trine of sin which he brought home to man in words as real 
as God could make them, to those commandments, the observ- 
ance of which he imposed upon man as an absolute necessity, 
and to those virtues which he preached by word and exam- 
ple, that all men might follow in his footsteps. 


* Jb., p. 156. t Retrospection and Introspection, pp. 38, 39, and 44. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN BENEFICENCE. 


BY THE REVEREND HENRY A. BRANN, D.D. 


*T is a mistake to state as a universal proposition 
that there was no sentiment of compassion, or 
of benevolence, among pagans before the com- 
ing of Christ. Such a statement would imply 
the heresy of Calvin, that human nature became 

totally depraved by the sin of Adam, that unbelievers are in- 
capable of doing good works, that all their so-called good 
deeds are sins; it would also be contrary to historical facts. 

Some of the ancient pagans took care of the sick as far as 
the undeveloped condition of medical science would permit. 
The temples of Aisculapius had hospital annexes for the sick, 
and the priests of the god were the physicians. The members 
of the phyle, gens, or clan took care of the orphans; their 
relations were the guardians. Among the Romans the mother’s 
brother was the usual guardian; he was preferred to the 
father’s brother. In Athens, the state supported and educated 
the orphans of soldiers who had died for their country. In 
Rome the Emperor Augustus established a fund for the sup- 
port .of the poor children of free parents; the technical term 
of this support was alimentatio or alimentum. More was done 
for boys than for girls, who were always at a discount in 
paganism. Nerva, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius followed the example of Augustus, and often gave 
distributions of corn to the poor; but their motive was chiefly 
and primarily political or economic, for charity, as Christians 
understand it, was not known to paganism. Still a vague 
notion of it had filtered through the Roman world after the 
Jews began to wander away from Judea, bringing with them 
their sacred books. As these had the benefit of a special 
supernatural revelation, and as their laws breathe a kindly 
spirit, teach sympathy for the afflicted, prohibit cruelty and 
injustice, their influence on pagan thought and action was 


7 
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manifest. The Romans saw among the Hebrews a condition 
that still exists, that every need of the unfortunate Jew, from 
birth to burial, is provided for by a Jewish charity; and this 
as a legitimate consequence of Mosaic legislation, and of the 
teaching of the Old Testament, made specially known to the 
Greeks by the Septuagint translation. Christian influence also, 
long before the days of Constantine, and before Christianity 
gained the hegemony of the Roman state, toned down pagan 
ferocity, modified pagan customs and habits, softened the souls 
of men and women who, although remaining pagan, admired 
Christian example and Christian character and tried to imitate 
them. It is probable that some of the Roman emperors who 
founded orphanages were prompted by Christian influence. 
Hadrian gave the name of his wife ‘‘ Faustina” to one founded 
in Rome. Antoninus Pius and Alexander Severus, whose 
mother was probably a Christian, improved the condition of 
slaves; he built several orphanages in the Empire, and named 
one “Mamzana” after his mother, Mamza. The Christian 
slave, the Christian friend, or relative did, in the old Empire, 
what the good Catholic servant or friend is doing in our own 
country to remove prejudice, destroy bigotry, set a good ex- 
ample, and thus to let the unbeliever see the truth in its real 
beauty. 

Still instances of natural virtue, of kindness, and of benefi- 
cence were counterbalanced by evidences of horrible vices and 
2xtraordinary cruelty. Paganism was the religion of self; and 
self is always cruel and bloody; its gods and its codes were 
cruel. The best testimony to the character of a creed is its 
code. The code of Draco was written in blood; the code of 
Solon, “the Wise,” permitted poor parents to sell or kill their 
children; a law of Romulus allowed parents to scourge, sell, 
or kill their children, even if they had become magistrates in 
the state. The Decemviri, instead of abolishing this cruel law, 
inscribed it on the fourth of the Twelve Tables. Female in- 
fants fared the worst, for the life of the first girl alone was 
protected, while all the other females might be put to death. 

The philosopher, Seneca, tells us of the pagan custom of 
putting weak and deformed children to death; and Aristotle, 
the greatest of the pagan philosophers, sanctions the custom, 
and authorizes mothers to murder their children at discretion. 
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The horrible customs and laws of paganism in this regard were 
common to Asia as well as to Europe. The satires of Juvenal, 
as well as the prose of Seneca, give the strongest evidence of 
pagan cruelty towards the young and the weak. Children were 
exposed by their parents on the roadside to be devoured by 
dogs and swine; they were mutilated—the hand or leg chopped 
off; and then they were made public beggars. Sick slaves 
were treated in the same manner. Human sacrifices were 
offered in Persia, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Children were immo- 
lated to Moloch; the aged and the useless were put to death. 
When the New World was discovered, it was found that pagan- 
ism was the same everywhere, for in America the laws and 
customs of the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans were found to 
be equally cruel, and their rites similarly horrible. 

Christianity alone made benevolence universal and perfect, 
instead of being limited and national, as it was among the 
Hebrews. The root of the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy is found in the teachings and in the life of Christ. He 
was God who sacrificed himself absolutely for the benefit of 
others, giving up his glory and power for the sake of others. 
He did not die for any transgression of his own. His birth in 
a manger, his death on a cross, the tortures of his passion, were 
all for the sake of others. His life and conduct are models of per- 
fect benevolence, perfect philanthropy, perfect altruism, perfect 
charity. His teaching that all men are brothers, children of 
the same Father, in heaven, that we must love our neighbor as 
ourselves, even though they be enemies—a teaching of which he 
set a perfect example on Calvary, by praying for the enemies who 
had tortured him—logically led to acts of charity among his 
followers. The prayer, ‘‘Our Father,” the petition to be for- 
given as we forgive, the lesson to look on every sick, hungry, and 
suffering man as his representative, produced the wonderfully 
rapid change which Christianity and Christians made in the 
Roman world. The new commandment to love one another was 
manifested first in his apostles and priests, a body of men 
selected to be the servants of others, ready to sacrifice health 
and life on the altar of duty for those who suffer; a body of 
men halted by no physical dangers, repelled by no loathsome- 
ness of disease, from sacrificing themselves for their fellow-man. 
What religion has produced such wonderful types of self- 
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immolation as we find produced by the Christian religion in 
the Catholic Church? Where else does one find men and women, 
like St. Francis of Assisi, °make war on the vice of greed by 
vows of poverty? 

The effect of Christ’s teaching was shown simultaneously 
in the practice of the spiritual and the corporal works of mercy 
from the very beginning. In the fourth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles we learn that the multitude of believers had 
but one heart and one soul. Neither was any one needy 
among them; for distribution of help was made to every one 
according as he needed it—the hungry were fed, the dead 
were buried, orphans and old people were protected; and the 
shipwrecked were provided for later on, as we are told by 
Tertullian in his Apology. 

The first orphan asylum in Constantinople was founded by 
a Christian, St. Zoticus, a wealthy Roman who went to that 
city with its founder, the Emperor Constantine. St. Basil the 
Great, about the same time, built a hospital near Czsarea. 
In this asylum the sick, the poor, pilgrims, and even those 
affiicted with the loathsome disease of leprosy, found refuge 
and care. Every age of the church has its record of institu- 
tions founded for the benefit of suffering humanity, and of 
men who sacrificed wealth and life for the benefit of others. 
Popes and bishops sold chalices and other sacred vessels to 
redeem captives; and Sts. Paulinus of Nola, John of Matha, 
and Peter of Nolasco sold themselves to free slaves. 

But after planting the seed of charity in the Roman Em- 
pire and seeing it flourish for a time, the church saw her 
work destroyed by the barbarian invaders, who poured down 
on the Empire from the North and the East, in streams more 
destructive than the lava waves that roll down the sides of 
Vesuvius in time of eruption. The savage and pagan Hun, 
Vandal, Frank, Teuton, Lombard, Norman, and Saxon brought 
a new paganism face to face with Christian charity. The work 
had to be done over again. The new pagans were so cruel 
that, when partially converted, they sold their children to pay 
taxes. In France, St. Bathilde, widow of King Clovis II, 
ransomed such children with her own income, and built numer- 
ous hospitals and asylums all over the kingdom. St. Louis, 
whom even Voltaire praises, followed her good example. 
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Founders af religious orders devoted their lives and the lives 
of their disciples to the care of lepers and to the redemption 
of slaves. St. Vincent de Paul worked among the galley 
slaves, spent his life for the poor, and founded an order to 
which he gave the name of “Sisters of Charity,” devoted to 
the care of the poor and the sick. ‘The Little Sisters of the 
Poor’”’ live on the remnants left by the poor for whom they 
beg food and clothing. The priest Damien, and the nuns who 
went with him, lived and died among the lepers. One finds 
instances like these only in the Catholic Church. 

To many minds, two of the strongest proofs of her divinity, 
are the wonderful history of her charitable institutions and her 
code of laws. The theological argument is strong and insur- 
mountable; but it deals with principles, and sometimes with 
abstract questions which the average intellect is not always 
able to comprehend. But every man can understand plain 
facts. The code of laws made by the church, from the Decree 
of Gratian to the five books of the Decretals, and the rest, 
including the decrees and the encyclicals of subsequent popes 
and councils, show a record of fidelity to truth, justice, mercy, 
and sanctity, extending through a period of semi-barbarism 
and illiteracy, that is amazing and edifying. With the sword 
of justice the church pursues the evil-doer into the inner forum 
of conscience, and punishes his unrevealed intention, as in the 
case of simony, if it have a criminal object. How is it that 
no other organization has ever produced such a code? Where 
did popes and bishops get the inspiration which made them 
the best legislators in the history of the world? 

Guizot, although not a Catholic, in his General History of 
Civilization in Europe says: ‘“‘From the fifth century we dis- 
cover a powerful guarantee for the safety of society in the 
authority of the Christian priest. . . . The bishops and 
priests, zealous and energetic, looked keenly to the interest of 
their people and directed their affairs. They were the only 
class possessed of intelligence and moral courage, and they 
were alone deserving of authority. . . . The church of the 
epoch earned unquestionable glory, the glory of powerfully 
contributing to the formation and development of modern 
civilization.” And this they did not only by just legislation, 
but by educating the people, housing the homeless, nursing 
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the sick, saving the orphans, protecting the widows; by build- 
ing schools, hospitals, asylums, and orphanages; and making 
laws requiring that all the superfluous wealth of the church- 
benefices should be given to the poor. Every monastery and 
convent were feeders of the hungry and physicians to the 
sick. Well did the medieval Catholic Germans know this, and 
expressed their esteem and love of the monks in a homely 
phrase: ‘‘ Unter dem Krummstab gibt es gut leben.” Even Vol- 
taire, the rabid enemy of the church, bears testimony to her 
wonderful charity in his Essai sur les Maeurs, where he says: 
“People separated from the Roman communion have but im- 
perfectly imitated her generous charity’; for charity does not 
consist in merely building a home for the waif, the stray, and 
the suffering, nor in richly endowing it after it has been built; 
but in conducting it in the spirit of self-immolation which 
Christ showed at Bethlehem and on Calvary. 








Current Events. 


Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, writing 
The Aim of ‘‘ Current Events.”” in one of our contemporaries, 

makes note of a marked change 
even within the last half-dozen years. A generation ago the 
average American took no practical interest in questions of 
European public policy. His only interest was a trade interest. 
A far-reaching change, however, has been wrought by recent 
military and industrial successes. The fact that America ‘is 
entering into commercial competition with European nations 
renders necessary an acquaintance with the methods of our 
competitors. The worker in every field of American life must 
henceforth have a more and more intimate, personal relation to 
European conditions, problems, and tendencies. Something 
more, too, than a knowledge of the bare facts is required; a 
comprehension of underlying causes is necessary. Mr. Vander- 
lip does not, it is true, base this necessity on a very lofty or 
worthy motive, although perhaps upon tke most potent one. 
This study is rendered necessary, he says, because it is of 
“matters directly affecting our pocket-books, matters with 
which eur material prosperity must henceforth have definite 
concern.” With a modesty, too, which is as refreshing as it is 
rare, he says: ‘‘The more rapidly we lose some of our self- 
complacency, and come to recognize that, while there are many 
things that we do better than other people, there are many 
other things that we do worse, the sounder will be our under- 
standing both of our own resources and the strength of our 
competitors in the international industrial development.” 

We have referred to these observations because, to a cer- 
tain extent, they indicate the lines on which these notes are 
made, and the purpose they have in view. There have not 
been wanting those who would erect between America and the 
rest of the world a kind of Chinese Wall, and who have con- 
sidered America all-sufficing and self-sufficient. Nothing could 
be more inconsistent with the facts of history or with the 
conduct of the framers of the Constitution. They scught light 
and guidance wherever it could be found, making a most care- 
ful study of every political system of which the world had 
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had experience. The real secret of American success has its 
being in the open-mindedness of its leaders and guides, who 
have been ready to adopt everything proved to be good, 
wherever found. This is the spirit in which these notes are 
written. We do not wish, however, to lead our readers to 
think they will find a solution of the underlying causes of 
current events—our ambition is not so lofty; all we wish is to 
call their attention to these events, to lead them on to fur- 
ther study. There is an ample field for this last. Political, 
social, and economical questions of every kind are being keenly 
discussed; nowhere is there stagnation; movement, either 
backward or forward, is the condition of life. 


Russia affords the most interest- 

Russia. ing subject of study; not so much 

on account of the war with Japan, 

although this of course is to a large extent the occasion of the 

present crisis, but on account of its being, among civilized 

nations, the last survival of despotic rule. This rule has been 

overthrown in greater or less degree in every Christian coun- 

try. Will it be overthrown in Russia? Is it being overthrown 

now? Are we to be witnesses of the death-throes of the last 
of the despots? 

In Russia, there is every reason to believe that wide-spread 
discontent exists. Contrary to what has happened in other 
countries, it is not in what is called the proletariat that this 
discontent appears. The vast mass of the population of Russia, 
some ninety per cent., are peasants used to a life of hardship 
and privation; in fact, they were mostly serfs before the reign 
of Alexander II. If not content with their lot they are resigned 
to it as inevitable; and. to the Tsar they are entirely loyal. 
There is another class, too, which is quite loyal—the office- 
holders ; but their loyalty is a selfish loyalty, the love of power 
and of money. It is among the upper classes, and the classes 
which have had a liberal education, that the dissatisfied are 
found; among the newly-formed industrial classes also; and 
of course among the Jews, who are so cruelly treated, there 
are large numbers of the advocates of change. As we said 
last month, elaborate schemes of reform have been formed, and 
hopes were entertained that they would be adopted by the 
Tsar. His feast day was coming, and it would be solemnized 
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by the promulgation of a Constitution. Such were the hopes. 
The day came and went, and no sign was made. Despair be- 
gan to settle down, and fear for the worst; a few days later, 
however, the decree appeared. It deserves careful study and, 
we think, a better welcome than it has anywhere received. It 
does not give very much; but what it gives, supposing ordi- 
nary good -faith on the part of the giver—we hope not an 
extravagant supposition—will form the germ out of which a 
more reasonable form of government may spring. The Tsar 
assures his people that he is thinking unceasingly of the wel- 
fare of the realm entrusted to him by God. He looks upon it 
as the duty of the government to take untiring care for the 
needs of the country. While there must be undeviating main- 
tenance of the immutability of the fundamental laws of the 
Empire, this immutability is not absolute. The Empire’s laws 
are not like the laws of the Medes and Persians, but they 
admit of change when the need of change is shown to be 
mature, even though this change involves essential innovations 
in legislation. The Tsar appeals to the well-disposed section 
of his subjects, that is, to those who seek the true prosperity of 
the fatherland in the support of civil tranquillity and the un- 
interrupted satisfaction of the daily needs of the people. The 
Tsar’s first thought is for the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number of his people, and he proceeds to state the prac- 
tical steps which he is taking in the way of investigation for 
the most numerous of his estate—the peasant population. 
Various bodies of Commissioners have been appointed to elab- 
orate remedies for the evils under which they suffer, but no 
definite decree has yet been made. The Tsar, however, sol- 
emnly recognizes the decree of the Tsar Liberator—which 
made the peasants free citizens in the full possession of citi- 
zenship—and commands that the laws affecting them should 
be brought into unity with the general legislation of the 
Empire, ensuring thereby the permanent security of this estate. 

Equality of all before the law is the next thing which the’ 
Tsar wishes to secure. Effective measures of safeguarding the 
law in its full force he declares to be the most important pillar 
of the throne of the autocratic Empire. All authorities in all 
places are required inviolably to fulfil. it, and this is to be 
regarded as a first duty; all arbitrary acts are to bring with 
them legal responsibility ; every person who has suffered wrong 


. 
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by such acts is to be able to secure legal redress. This will 
be a shock for Admiral Rozhestvenski, who claims the right 
to throw overboard every one who is not pleasing in his eyes. 

The next step is the decentralization of power, giving to 
local and municipal institutions as wide a scope as possible in 
matters affecting local welfare; all mecessary independence 
within legal limits is to be conferred upon them, and repre- 
sentatives of all sections of the population interested in local 
matters are to be called upon to take part in these institutions. 
This strengthens the already existing governments and Zemstivos, 
and increases their number by establishing similar institutions 
in smaller districts. It introduces the word representatives, yet 
does not say that they will be elected by the people, but that they 
will be called upon, not explaining the manner of this calling. 
It is, however, in these institutions that many look for the 
germ of representative institutions. 

As another step to secure the equality of all classes before 
the laws, steps are to be taken to bring about the necessary 
unification. of judicial procedure throughout the Empire, and to 
assure the independence of the courts; for the workmen in 
factories, the state insurance of workmen is not promised, but 
attention to it as a question is to be given. The exceptional 
laws made in the time of the Nihilistic efforts to overturn the 
government are to be revised, and the discretionary powers then 
given to the administrative authorities are to be brought within 
the narrowest possible limits. 

There follows a confirmation of the Imperial Manifesto of 
March 3, 1903, in which was expressed the Tsar’s desire that 
tolerance in matters of faith should be protected by the funda- 
mental laws of the Empire; for this purpose he directs that 
the laws dealing with the rights of communities and of per- 
sons belonging to heterodox and non-Christian confessions 
should be submitted to revision, and that measures should be 
taken for the removal of all limitations in the exercise of their 
religions not directly mentioned in the law. How far the 
Catholic Church will benefit by the favor conferred on every 
form of heresy and unbelief is not yet clear. 

The Jews and other foreigners come next under con- 
sideration, but what benefits they are to receive is left very 
doubtful, for all that is said is that only such limitations 
as to residence are to be imposed in future as are required 
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by the present interests of the Empire and the manifest needs 
of the Russian people. 

As to the Press, all unnecessary restrictions are to be re- 
moved from the existing laws, and printed speech is to be 
placed within clearly defined legal limits. The object of the 
removal of the existing restrictions the Tzar declares to be 
that to the Press may be left the possibility of worthily fulfill- 
ing its high calling, which is to be the true interpreter of 
reasonable strivings for Russia’s advantage. 

The Tsar sees that, in accordance with these ‘gakasalien a 
series of great internal changes is impending in the early 
future. The Council of Ministers is charged with the duty of 
inquiry as to the best way of giving effect to his purposes, 
and to submit to him its decisions. 

Such is the most important state-paper issued in Europe 
during the past year. As things are in Russia, its whole 
validity depends upon the imperial will, which alone can give it 
force, interpret it, and even recall the paper when it so pleases. 
It seems, therefore, weak in its root and origin, and still weaker © 
on account of the corrupt surroundings. Moreover, that which 
was most desired by Russian reformers is left out—there is no 
provision for any representation of the people in the Council 
of the Empire. Everywhere, therefore, as we have said, it has 
met with condemnation, even in the most conservative circles 
of Germany; and yet, if honestly carried out, it gives the 
promise of better days for Russia; it promises a limitation of 
personal rule, and opens out a prospect for the growth of the 
reign of the law. 

The most notable occupation of 

Germany. German public men is the keep- 

ing upon ‘friendly terms with her 

neighbors, while securing for herself a position such as will 
give her, on the conclusion of the war, a potent voice in the 
arrangement of the terms of peace. There are many in Eng- 
land who look upon Germany as a foe and the worst of foes, 
one who is preparing to strike a blow in secret. In fact there 
are those who think that the attack made by the Russian Bal- 
tic Fleet upon the fishermen on the Dogger Bank, was due to 
German machinations, and that the German Fleet was ready 
to co-operate at once with the Russian if hostilities had fol- 
lowed. There is little doubt that a part of the British Fleet 
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was detached, during the week after the outrage took place, to 
act against Germany; and it is certain that in the new dis- 
tribution of the British Fleet, which has just taken place and 
which, according to M. Hanotaux, enables England to domin- 
ate everywhere, special arrangements have been made to ward 
off an attack from the newly-formed German Fleet; or, at 
least, to prevent: the possibility of such an attack. German 
statesmen are trying to remove the distrust of Germany which 
is entertained by many in England. For this purpose the 
German Chancellor, Count von Bilow, has allowed the 
Nineteenth Century and After to publish an interview, in which 
he manifests a friendly disposition and strives to remove all 
misapprehensions. 

The financial position of Germany is so weak as to render 
it necessary to pay current expenses by raising a loan, but. this 
has not prevented the government’s demanding a further in- 
crease of the army by some fifteen thousand men. The supreme 
anxiety of the Emperor is, however, for a large addition to 
the navy, in order that his World Politics may be supported 
by the requisite force. The war between Russia and Japan, 
and the way a settlement is to be made when the end comes, 
are already forming an anxious theme of discussion. During 
the past six months the German Emperor's benevolence to- 
wards Russia has almost gone beyond the bounds which neu- 
trality requires; and in other respects every effort has been 
made to secure Russia’s friendship. This indirectly might bring 
about, at least for a well-defined purpose, the co-operation of 
Germany and France, the latter country being the ally of 
Russia. It is therefore thought to be possible that Germany is 
seeking to bring together Russia and France, for the purpose 
of securing the lasting control of the situation in the Far 
East. An effort is to be made, when the psychological moment 
arrives, to convince Japan of the advantage of making peace 
with Russia, and forming an alliance with France, Germany, 
and Russia, thereby breaking with England. In this event all 
the four powers are to unite their efforts for the purpose of 
ousting British and also American influence from the Far East. 
This, however, is mere speculation; there is no doubt however 
that, although the war in its progress is deeply interesting, 
the bringing of it to am end and the consequent arrangements 
will be still more interesting. 
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The Austro-Hungarian Empire has 
The Austrian Empire. on one side of the Leitha enjoyed 
a fair degree of peace, while those 
who dwell on the other side of the river are in a state of 
frenzied excitement. Not that Austria has passed an unevent- 
ful life; the Premier, Dr. von Ké6rber, has been forced to place 
his resignation in the hands of the Emperor. For five years 
he has held the reins of power. His task was, with impartial- 
ity towards all, to carry on the legislative and administrative 
functions of government; he did not succeed, and had to make 
use of the Emergency Paragraph, which supersedes and dispenses 
with ordinary constitutional procedure. It was necessary to 
make concessions to the Czechs; this displeased the Germans. 
In the end they both combined and voted against one of his 
proposals in the Budget Commission. This would not have 
affected a minister of the German Empire; but in Austria the 
power of the Parliament is greater; Dr. von Kérber felt that 
his power was gone, and has resigned. 

His successor has been appointed by the Emperor. That 
of his policy nothing is known, shows how great is the 
power of the Emperor. In strictly constitutional countries, the 
Premier. must be the most influential representative of the well- 
known and accepted policy of the strongest party. Baron 
Gautch von Frankenthurn is not, however, an unknown man, 
as he was Premier for three months in 1897. The Cabinet is 
the same as that of Dr. von Korber, with the addition of two 
new ministers. 

As an exception to the world-wide movement towards the 
secularization of schools, it may be recorded with satisfaction 
that Austria has taken a step in the opposite direction, and has 
given to the clergy fuller powers. 

Entirely different is the state of things in Hungary. Never 
in the annals of Parliamentary history was such a scene enacted 
as that which took place on the 12th of December last. In 
reading of it, the question is forced on the mind whether it is 
possible for a whole nation to become insane. The opponents 
of the government’s proposal form a minority; on no democratic 
theory can the minority be entitled to rule, it is bound after 
having presented its case with all the cogency possible, to 
submit; it has the right, however, to re-open the case be- 
fore the nation at the elections, and to form a majority by 
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argument and discussion; failing this, it is bound to submit. 
How did the minority in Hungary act? By brute violence 
they sought to render all Parliamentary action impossible. The 
legislators in their fury broke every piece of furniture, tore 
down the Premier’s arm-chair, broke up the Deputies’ benches, 
belabored the heads of the policemen. On the top of the 
heap of broken furniture a clerical] deputy, we are ashamed to 
say, climbed and seated himself on the bottom ‘of the Premier’s 
upturned chair exclaiming: “The clericals sit in triumph upon 
the ruins of the Magyar Parliament.” It would seem as if, as 
in the case of M. Syveton in France, the church suffers most 
from her would-be defenders. Although among the many 
groups which make up this riotous minority there are some 
sections which are either wholly or partly clerical, yet in both 
Hungary and Vienna many sincere and eminent Catholics have 
publicly and privately come out in favor of Count Tisza. 
While there can be no justification of such outrageous 
breaches of the habits of civilized life, is there any explana- 
tion of it? The government is seeking to take away from any 
minority the power to nullify, by systematic obstruction, all 
pirliamentary action. The evil has attained portentious pro- 
portions; for the minority has for two years attained its end 
by those means. The present Premier is a young man, and it 
is looked upon as almost impudent on his part to persevere in 
doing that which three or four of his predecessors have 
resigned rather than attempt. It is also maintained that the 
party in power is, on account of the undue and corrupt influ- 
ence it exerts over the voters, elected under a restricted fran- 
chise—there being only 900,000 voters out of a population of 
17,000,000—secure of remaining permanently in power, and 
that the minority have no other way, except obstruction, of 
securing anything. It is maintained, too, that it is a violation 
of the Constitution for Parliament to change the standing 
orders, under the protection of which obstruction is pos- 
sible, and they seek to make the King himself responsible. 
The government, however, has stood firm and dissolved the 
Parliament and appealed to the country. Here, again, the 
op dsition has shown itself impracticable, for it has refused 
even one month’s provisional supply, and the country has 
thereby been forced into what is called the ex-lex predicament; 
that is to say, the elections take place although supplies have 
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not been granted. This, Count Albert Apponyi maintains, will 
be a violation of the Constitution; Parliament will have been 
illegally dissolved, the new members illegally elected, the old 
members will legally constitute the Parliament. Such is the 
state of things in Hungary, and grave apprehensions exist, not 
only of excitement and turmoil but even of bloodshed. 


The Balkan States still remain in a 

The Balkan States. state of suspended war. In Mace- 
donia a Bulgarian band extermin- 

ates a Greek band, and, by way of counterpoise, a Greek band 
routs and partially destroys a Bulgarian. Albanian and Turk- 
ish freebooters, Greek, Bulgarian, Servian, and even Roumanian 
bands, hold the field. The Turkish government looks calmly 
on, rejoicing in the divisions of its Christian subjects, and the 
destruction which they are bringing upon one another. The 
Porte has, however, been compelled to give way, and to yield 
to the demands of Austria and of Russia that the numbers of the 
foreign officers of the gendarmerie should be increased. Some 
little, and only a little, alleviation of the condition of the 


Christian population has been brought about by means of 
these officers; but in the remoter districts violence and extor- 
tion still flourish. 


In France the attack upon religion 

France. has remained in abeyance, the 

only active steps which have been 

taken consisting in the removal of M. Brunetiére from his 
lectureship in the Ecole Normale, and the introduction into 
the assembly of a bill to abolish the monopoly of conducting 
burials, which has hitherto been possessed by religious bodies. 
This is meant by M. Combes as a step toward the separation 
of church and state. The removal of M. Brunetiére, an 
academician and the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
shows that the greatest literary ability will be no protection if 
associated with zeal for religion. The cabinet of M. Combes 
has at last fallen. The contrast between its pretentions to be 
the expression of the best spirit of the age, and the vile means 
it took to carry. out its policy, were too great even for the 
present assembly. The worst of it is that there is small rea- 
son to hope that a better class of men will come to the front. 
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The declared aim of the successor of General André. as 
Minister of War was to purge the army of politics; it seems 
a pity that there is no hope of purging the nation of the ex- 
isting political methods. 4 

By the arrangement with England, Morocco was given up 
to France as an uncontested sphere of influence, and France 
has come to a satisfactory agreement with Spain, by which 
their respective claims are adjusted. There is an urgent call 
for interference in Morocco, for tyranny, anarchy, and misery 
of every kind are rife. The French have formed a plan for 
peaceful penetration; but Morocco has no desire to be pene- 
trated, either peacefully or otherwise. Strange to say, she seems 
to like her own ways; and so has dismissed all Europeans 
from her employment, and taken other measures to maintain 
her national institutions. The mission to the capital, which 
France had been on the point of sending, was stopped for a 
time. Whether France, if she is not able to penetrate peace- 
fully, will carry out her policy of penetration in some other 
way, is the question which she has now to decide. Changes of 
cabinet have taken place in Servia, Roumania, Greece, Spain, 
and Denmark; but no question of more than local interest 
seems to have been involved. 








Rew Books. 


The purpose of these ten volumes * 

IRISH LITERATURE. is to give a comprehensive view 

Edited by Justin McCarthy. of the gradual development of the 
literary art of Ireland, both in 
prose and poetry. Such a work must necessarily be unsatisfac- 
tory. To attain the purpose desired, a philosophy of the his- 
tory of Irish literature should have been constructed. Selec- 
tions taken from Irish authors, from earliest times down to 
the present, can never be considered a scientific work. The 
real goed to be derived from the books before us will come 
when some efficient scholar shall use them as a means for 
building a great philosophic work of Irish literature, such as 
Ferdinand Brunetiére has done for France. 

It must also be considered a defect by some to have placed 
the authors in alphabetical order, and without regard to the 
time in which they lived and produced. How much more 
interesting and helpful to the student it would be to have 
begun with the myth and legend of the dawning history of 
Irish literature, and then to have concluded with these young 
authors of the Neo-Celtic movement who are striving to pre- 
serve that peculiar and ancient temperament which is charac- 
teristic of Irish literature. However, the work before us will 
always be of service to the reading world, and no library of 
Irish literature can be complete without it. Specially service- 
able are the translations from the Gaelic. Then, too, there is 
much of the bardic literature, not often. seen, and not often 
put together, contained in this work under consideration. Even 
from a rapid glance at these books one must arrive at the 
conclusion that what is called Irish literature has certainly a 
character all its own, and can rest on its own intrinsic merits. 
It would seem to be a reasonable claim vouched for by Irish 
scholars that the ballads, stories, legends, and dramas of their 
country, compare favorably—if not in number, then certainly 
in merit—with other national literatures. It is of value to 
have, as is contained in these volumes, a series of special 

* Jrish Literature. Justin McCarthy, M.P., Editor-in-chief; Maurice F. Egan, LL.D., 
Douglas Hyde, LL.D., Lady Gregory, and James Jeffrey Roche, LL.D., Associate Editors; 
Charles Welsh, Managing Editor. Philadelphia: John D. Morris & Co. 
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articles prepared by writers well known in their own depart- 
ments of literary history. The following subjects are treated 
by the following authors: “General Introduction,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy; ‘‘ Modern Irish Poetry,” by Mr. William Butler 
Yeats; ‘‘ Early Irish Literature,” by Dr. Douglas Hyde; “ Ire- 
land’s Influence. on European Literature,” by Dr. George 
Sigerson; “Irish Novels,’”’ by Maurice Francis Egan; “ Irish 
Orators and Oratory,” by the late J. F. Taylor; ‘ The Sunni- 
ness of Irish Life,” by Mr. Michael McDonough; “Irish Wit 
and Humor,” by Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue; ‘“‘A Brief Glance at 
Irish History’? and ‘“‘ The Fairy and Folk Tales of Ireland,” 
by Mr. Charles Welsh; and “The Irish Literary Theatre,” by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 

Of book-making and artistic illustration these volumes are 
certainly splendid specimens, and would be an adornment to 
any library of finely made books. We commend the work. It 
is a work never done before. All who love Ireland must thank 
the men who have done it. It is the first positive development 
of that great movement which is coming to bring to life a litera- 
ture buried away from a knowledge of the world. 


The aim of the new Sunday- 
A COURSE OF CHRISTIAN School Manual,* issued by the 
DOCTRINE. Dolphin Press, is, as stated in its 
preface, ‘‘to bring the ‘ New Edu- 
cation’ to bear on the old sacred and unchangeable truths, 
and to lead the children not only to know, but to love and 
practice them.” To accomplish this end, the author recom- 
mends the use of every new method and appliance that in 
other branches of study have helped to make learning pleasant 
and understanding sure for children of the present day. The 
book itself suggests such new features as blackboard work, his- 
torical tablets, the use of the sandboard, pictures, poems, and 
the like, and teachers are urged to introduce anything else 
that may occur to them, be it never so original, so long as it 
serves the one essential purpose of vivifying in the child’s 
mind the desired impression of the day’s lesson. 
The course mapped out is divided into eight grades, each 
including instruction in prayers, catechism, Bible history—both 


* The Dolphin Series: Course of Christian Doctrine. A Handbook for Teachers. Grades 
I-VIII. inclusive. Pp. xiv.-166. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 
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Old and New Testament—and Catholic devotions and prac- 
tices; so that even the first year’s work will leave the child 
with an orderly, if brief, outline of the fundamental principles 
of his religion, to’ be developed with more and more complete- 
ness in each succeeding year. By thus opening to the pupil’s 
view, at the very outset, the wide and varied character of the 
field in which he is working, the teacher employing this method 
will almost certainly awaken an interest that, properly stimu- 
lated, should lead the normal child to follow the entire course 
with eagerness. We shall then see fewer of those quaint lit- 
tle pedants, who can ‘“‘say” their Catechism, and who think 
their religious education is complete; and, better still, we 
shall see a reduction in the numbers of the sad little failures 
who have been used to lag behind under the old “Q.” and 
“A.” régime, and finally to leave Sunday-School with practi- 
cally no conception of religion as a vital force in a workaday 
boy or girl’s life. ‘‘The test of the master’s success is the 
child’s willing co-operation,” quotes our author, and a study 
of her method convinces one that its followers are likely to 
be able to stand the test. 

The first four grades comprise Part I. of the course. This 
takes the pupil through a selected abridgment of the Balti- 
more Catechism, whose bare definitions are correlated with 
Bible stories, and tales of the saints and martyrs emphasizing 
the truths taught, and are further supplemented by recitations 
and hymns bearing on the subject of the lesson. In this half 
of the course, the most important prayers of the church are 
also taught, as well as the proper way to assist at Mass, at 
the way of the cross, the rosary, and so on. After completing 
this series of lessons, any child ten or eleven years old should 
be able to follow intelligently the principal devotions of the 
church. 

To satisfy the natural craving for variety’ and activity, 
objective teaching and ‘‘seat work” are strongly recommended 
for these early grades. The smaller children are shown how 
to make little crosses, triangles, and circles, and told what 
should appear on each. They learn that God’s name, sur- 
rounded by a circle, signifies he has no beginning and no end. 
For the larger pupils there are drawings of symbols, altar ves- 
sels, etc., and such attractive tasks as the filling out of ellip- 
tical words and sentences, relating to the subject in hand; 
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exercises which excite a healthy spirit of competition, and 
will be a spur to both memory and observation in the future. 

A tablet scheme for Bible history work is proposed. Thus 
far no text-book is used, and the children are simply taught 
to make tablets for the Old and New Testament, to rule them 
off into sections representing the four principal divisions of 
the period studied, and then to add in its proper column each 
new fact learned. The Old Testament sections are headed: 
“Adam to Noah”; ‘‘Noah to Abraham”; ‘ Abraham to 
Solomon”; “Solomon to Christ’; with the approximate 
dates of each period; and the pupil, having in this way the 
principal epochs always clearly before him, must very soon 
acquire a fair idea of the general movement of history before 
the coming of Christ. A similar division of our Lord’s life is 
made, and quotations from the New Testament are taught by 
means of pictures; the children learning the persons, time, 
and place associated with the words of the sacred text, and 
thus acquiring one more link with which to bind a truth 
already given them under a different form in the Catechism 
or history lesson. 

One lingers, charmed, on these first chapters; the promise 
of success seems so sure. For where is the little child who 
could resist the happy influence of a lesson given in accord 
with the following original directions: 

“‘Talk about the picture of ‘Jesus blessing the Children’ ; 
lead the children to say Jesus is God; write the word God in 
yellow chalk on the board. Tell the story of the great .won- 
der-ball. God made for us a ball that has in it and on it 
everything that we want. ‘Children, tell me some of the 
things in the wonder-ball.’ ‘What do we call this wonder-ball, 
that thas in it trees and flowers and everything we need?’ 
‘The world.’ ‘Who made the world?’ ‘God made the 
world.’ Tell the story of God’s love in making this beautiful 
world for us. Give illustrations on the blackboard of the dayS 
of creation; same with sandboard and objects, taking the work 
of one or two days at a time, until the children can readily 
name something made each day of creation.” 

After a lesson like that, would not any normal child find a 
new joy in reciting “‘ The Wonderful World”; and have, more- 
over, a very real and personal appreciation of the beautiful 
thought of its last verse? 
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“Ah, you are so great and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, world, at all. 
And yet when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say: 
‘You are more than the earth, though you are such a dot, 
You can Jove and think, and the world cannot.’” 


In Part II., the work begun in the lower grades in each 
division of the course is broadened and continued. The Balti- 
more Catechism is finished, and a more advanced work, using 
the same definitions, is recommended. Additional vocal pray- 
ers are taught, and the children encouraged to acquire the 
habit of mental prayer. The liturgy of the church in regard 
to feasts, ceremonies, vestments, vessels, and sacramentals, is 
pointed out and explained, and quotations, pictures, and poems, 
which inspire devotion and love of virtue, and at the same time 
avail for developing good taste in art and literature, are 
brought into requisition. 

The tablet idea in the Bible history work is continued 
throughout, the four simple divisions of the first years, devel- 
oping gradually into an elaborate scheme, which presents in 
most compact shape a complete outline of both Old and New 
Testament history. A text-book is introduced in the fifth 
grade, and the Bible itself in the higher classes; the familiar 
facts of our Lord’s life being made actual and present by the 
use of the sandboard, small local maps sketched by the pupils 
themselves, and compositions on biblical subjects assigned for 
work outside the class-room. In this way the children, natural 
hero-worshippers, will grow to love the Bible for its noble 
lives and stirring events, and will indeed soon realize that it 
would be necessary to look far for a more heroic tale of ad- 
venture than Saint Paul’s famous journeys made ‘‘in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from the Gentiles, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils from false brethren.”’ 

In short, the scholarship and originality which mark the 
first chapter prevail throughout the work, and in the hands of . 
an enthusiastic teacher, possessing the pedagogical virtues of 
patience and perseverance, it would seem that the system out- 
lined must command success. 

One lays down this most interesting book with a feeling of 
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gratitude to the author for much light and encouragement, and 
with the hope that it may fall into the hands of every one 
interested in this most important subject, at last beginning to 
receive the attention it deserves. It is hard to imagine a Sun- 
day-School teacher to whom the work will not appeal, although 
its very richness of suggestion might perhaps tempt some to 
regard it as impracticable. It is true, the complete course laid 
out is intended for a day. school, but the flexibility of the 
system employed makes the course readily adaptable to the 
narrower limits of the Sunday-School, and the author herself, 
while citing the fact that “‘the work has been done and well 
done under diverse circumstances,” proclaims the necessity of 
arranging the course to suit the special needs and conditions 
of each individual case. Furthermore, if the work as it stands, 
seems beyond the capacity of the average Sunday-School 
teacher to undertake at once, at least it may serve to draw 
attention to the possibility, say rather necessity, of forming 
adult classes, and a teachers’ training class, from which to draw 
material for the Sunday-School of the future. 


Happily Dr. Shahan has now 

THE MIDDLE AGES. written so much, that we can tell 

By Dr. Shahan. by anticipation what the charac- 
teristics of any new volume of 

his shall be.* We shall be fairly sure to find that they con- 
sist in a profound, varied, and easy. mastery of historical 
erudition; a rich and copious style lit up with an imagination 
which learning has not darkened; and a decided turn for. the 
useful and the apologetic. Rare gifts these, and the possessor 
of them may be assured that his writings which exhibit them 
shall always be warmly welcomed, and shall always do great 
good. All this is illustrated and borne out by Dr. Shahan’s 
latest work, which is a collection of essays intended to throw 
light upon the church history of the Middle Ages. Some of 
these studies are closely-compacted summaries of long epochs, 
such as “Catholicism in the Middle Ages”; the “ Results of 
the Crusades”; and ‘The Italian Renaissance”; and others 
are specialized researches, for example, “The Book of a 
Medieval Mother”; “The Christians of St. Thomas”; and 


* The Middle Ages: Sketches and Fragments. By Thomas J. Shahan, S.T.D., J.U.L. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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“Baths and Bathing in the Middle Ages.” But to whichever 
class they belong, they are always informing and suggestive, 
and when taken together, place before us the medieval period 
of Catholic history in a light in which it is not often studied. 
We would mention as an unusually valuable chapter, the one 
entitled: ‘‘ Catholicism in the Middle Ages.” This is a brilliant 
piece of historical coudensation, and as strong a weapon of 
Catholic defense as we have read in a long time. It tells how 
the ‘church grasped hold of the individual and public life of 
the Middle Ages, and infused into it the elements of a high 
Christian civilization, giving mercy to legal codes, an exalted 
station to woman, an asylum to the slave, and an inspiration 
that has produced imperishable monuments to poetry, architec- 
ture, music, and painting. For this paper alone we should be 
in Dr. Shahan’s debt for this volume. We suggest to Catho- 
lic higher schools and colleges, that they put these fine essays 
to constant use in the class-room of history. 


The book entitled /deals of Science 

IDEALS OF SCIENCE AND and Faith,* is conceived after an 
FAITH. admirable plan. It purposes to give 

the views of ten or twelve eminent 

men, in science and in theology, on the best method of clos- 
ing the lamentable gap between modern learning and religious 
faith, Thus one man gives a suggestion for the great ‘“‘ ap- 
proach” from the side of biology; another from the side of 
physics; one from the side of Presbyterianism; another from 
the side of Catholicity; andso on. The result is an extremely 
useful and illuminating book. Not that all the essays are very 
valuable. The truth is that the greater number of them are 
utterly outside the scope of the volume, and are hardly of any 
use at all, so far as achieving the purpose of the compiler is 
concerned. But the minority of essays, which are good, are 
so thoroughly good, that they lift the work up to a high rank 
as a sadly-needed eirenicon. And the essays which we have 
in mind, in making this latter observation, are the contributions 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, who speaks as a physicist, and of Wilfrid 
Ward, who appears for the Catholic Church. If any other 
essay deserves to be added to these, ‘it is the joint chapter of 


* Ideals of Science and Faith. Essays by various authors, Edited by Rev. J. E. Hand, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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Professors Thomson and Geddes on “ The Biological Approach.” 

The reading of this book deepens within one’s mind the two 
impressions, first, that there is a terrible distance between men 
of science and Christianity; and secondly, that bright indica- 
tions are appearing that the separation is beginning to be 
diminished, and promises to be some day destroyed. Christians 
and scientists have not been speaking the same idiom for fifty 
years at least; they have become unintelligible to each other. 
The scientist’s mental world is filled with the visible universe, 
on which he experiments and meditates. It is a universe. of 
fatal law testifying to nothing beyond itself, and pointing in 
its entirety to no more personality, or providence, or benevo- 
lence, than the killing of a lamb by a tiger, or the process of 
animal digestion points to such things. The Christian, on the 
other hand, speaks of the same universe in transcendental terms 
which exist in the vocabulary of no positive science. His 
world-view and life-philosophy include a superintending person- 
ality, just, fatherly, and good, who has often dealt with the 
physical order in the manner of miracle, and still oftener has 
come into conscious relation with men by conscience, inspira- 
tion, and revelation. 

The separation of the two mental states seemed decisive ; 
the sign ‘‘ No thoroughfare”’ fixed for indefinite time. It was 
once thought that those who accept geology must depart to 
the left hand, and those who accept Genesis will foregather on 
the right. The lines were drawn, the challenge interchanged, 
and the order of “ No quarter!” passed down the lines. For- 
tunately the combatants are resting now, though still under 
arms no doubt, and emissaries from both sides are trying to 
find each other to arrange for peace. Theology has accepted 
and assimilated much in science that was suspected at first. 
Biblical criticism has taken account of palzeontology, moral 
theology is glad to avail itself of some results of empirical 
psychology, and systematic dogma is almost sure to give a 
seat of honor at its hearthstone to evolution, a name once 
male sonans. 

And on its side science is beginning to listen with respect 
when religion speaks. Transcendental terms are acknowledged 
to have not only a coherent meaning, but a deep and sacred 
meaning. Science is concerned with a process, nothing more ; 
and it sees at last that stretching out beyond the field of that 
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process is a real and vast world, which is no longer to be 
denied because not shut up in a test-tube. And so to-day 
“religious experience” is seriously studied by psychologists; 
and in the mysterious phenomena of subliminal consciousness, 
data, with unquestionably transcendental implications, are form- 
ing the basis of an almost new science. The phenomenal does 
not exhaust the rgale—this is the growing conviction of science 
—and in that conviction is contained the first element of an 
approach to belief. 

Wilfrid Ward’s essay is an apology for the intransigeant 
attitude which the church has seemed sometimes to take 
toward scientific discovery. Mr. Ward reminds scientists that 
the Catholic Church’s fundamental claim is that she is the cus- 
todian of God’s revelation to man. Her first responsibility is 
to keep that revelation uncontaminated. Now here comes a 
new advance in science, which seems to conflict with this de- 
posit of faith, The church would be untrue to her mission if 
she did not suspect, and hold aloof from, the novelty. If later, 
the innovation is conclusively proved, then the church makes 
way for it, or even may assimilate it. But the point is, she 
would belie her claim and her consciousness to be God’s 
guardian of truth, if she did not instinctively distrust whatever 
even seems of a nature to injure that truth. At times, then, 
her recognition of scientific fact is slow, but it has the merit 
of being sure. The danger, of course, is that theologians will 
consider many of their own deductions from the depfositum, an 
essential part of it; and hence they will unnecessarily vex and 
antagonize scientific men. To obviate this danger, the church 
must have among her own children scholars in every depart- 
ment of learning. Then, when these men report to the church 
that such and such findings of science are most probably true, 
she will the more readily make room for the new matter, as 
she can trust more fully the reports of her own sons, to whom 
religion is a grave concern. There would be far less criticism 
of the church, for her tardy recognition of science, if’ there 
existed a fairly adequate understanding of her vocation to 
preserve Christ’s revelation inviolate, and of her intense con- 
sciousness of that vocation. 

This is a summary description of the fine chapters in this 
book, which are from the able pens of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Wilfrid Ward. There are three papers written from a religious 
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standpoint—a Catholic, a Presbyterian, and an Anglican con- 
tribution. The Presbyterian representative makes a rather poor 
showing; the Anglican much better; and Mr. Ward is much 
the most thoughtful of all. For the two essays which we 
have especially commended, the book is well worth reading 
If much of the remaining matter be left unread, we venture 
to say the loss will not be irreparable jgalthough we cannot 
omit a word of hearty praise for the fifie English of Professor 
Geddes’ chapter on “An Educational Approach.” It is ex- 
traordinarily well put together, and is in itself a fine and sug- 
gestive sketch. But as it falls outside the plan of the volume, 
saying hardly anything on the great reconciliation, we’ have 
not mentioned it as worthy a place beside the other two. 


Father Phelan, in his preface, vig- 
SERMONS. orously assails our extant ser- 
By Father Phelan. mon-literature, charging it with 
being unpreachable, because writ- 
ten by monks and bishops who do not know what the people 
want. Leaving these two classes to defend themselves, we are 
glad to testify that Father Phelan’s sermons* are preachable, 
and of a kind which, so far as we can see, the faithful would 
be delighted to hear. They are vigorous and homely in style 
and illustration, energetic in their moral appeal, and possess 
in a general way a breezy and up-to-date spirit which makes 
them as agreeable to read as, beyond doubt, they were pleas- 
ing to listen to. Not that we can agree with some statements 
which they express very positively; for example, that methods 
of prayer are not of much value; that Protestantism to-day 
occupies precisely the same ground as in the beginning on 
man’s total depravity, and that, therefore, ‘ Protestants pay no 
attention to works good or bad”; and that France to-day is as 
Catholic as ever, and probably more so. And in an illustra- 
tion of two dying men, our author says downright that one 
went to purgatory and the other to hell. We should prefer a 
degree of reserve on so serious an issue. But substantially, as 
we have said, these sermons are sturdy and helpful; and we 
think it beyond question that they will achieve a respectable 
share of the good that sermon-books are fitted to effect. 


* The Gospel Applted to Our Times: A Sermon for Every Sunday in the Year, By Rev. 
D.S. Phelan. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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The question of the authorship, 
FATHER CALMES ON THE. meaning, and historical value of 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. the Fourth Gospel is still, and 
promises to be for a long time 
to come, the greatest problem, das haupt problem, of New Tes- 
tament criticism. The dogmatic importance of the controversy 
is supreme. For this Gospel was written, “that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye may have life in his name.” And whoever regards 
the work as of apostolic authorship and authentic as history, 
must inevitably conclude that Christ is divine, the Word made 
flesh, the via, veritas, et vita to every human soul. In favor 
of the traditional thesis a work of distinguished merit has just 
appeared from the pen of a trained veteran in biblical scholar- 
ship, Father Calmes, the Dominican.* It is a volume of nearly 
five hundred pages, and contains, besides a translation and 
commentary, an introduction, in which are discussed the prob- 
lems of higher criticism which rise out of the Fourth Gospel, 
such as, for example, the authorship, date, and “nature of the 
inspired work. 

To speak first of the commentary, let us say that it is emi- 
nently well done. Every resource of accurate learning for 
illuminating the text is at Pére Calmes’ disposal, and he 
employs it with masterly skill. His literary, theological, and 
historical notes are copious and apt, and freshen every line of 
the sacred text with new interest and deeper meaning. 

But, from the point of view of criticism, the introduction 
is the most interesting part. of the volume. To put Father 
Calmes’ position in one word, he is traditional in his conclu- 
sions, with minor modifications forced upon him by modern 
learning. He strongly maintains the Joannine authorship, with 
the exception that the last chapter of the Gospel is, in his 
judgment, from a later hand; the date of composition is 
between 80 and go A. D., the place Asia Minor. On the pur- 
pose of the work, Pére Calmes takes no position very positively. 
He considers it improbable that the Gospel is an anti-Gnostic 
document. Neither is it clear that it was written against the 
Docetists, the Corinthians, or the Nicolaites. This much is 
certain, it is strongly anti-Jewish. For the rest, we can only 
say that it is a great work in dogmatic and mystical Christology. 


* L’ Evangile selon Saint Jean. Traduction Critique, Introduction et Commentaire. Par 
le R. P, Calmes, Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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On the crucial question of historical validity, the learned 
Dominican takes a firm.stand for the orthodox view, with, 
however, a notable courtesy to some modern theories. His 
contention is that the incidents and the discourses are authen- 
tic, but that they have undergone some working over in line 
with the general theological purpose of the whole. Nicodemus, 
for example, was a real person, exactly of the kind described 
by St. John, but in the great discourse on baptism, he is made 
a type rather than an individual; a type, that is, of all who 
need to have presented to them the necessity of the Christian 
sacrament. So with the Samaritan woman. Our Lord really 
talked with such a one at Jacob’s well, but, with the allego- 
rizing tendency characteristic of this Gospel, it presents her as 
a type of the world to be won to our Lord’s Messiahship. In 
this way we have solid history as a framework for profound 
conceptions of our Lord’s life and words. 

Connected with this latter point of historicity, there is much 
on which, as no one acquainted with the Joannine problem 
need be told, it is very hard to get satisfaction. Pére Calmes 
hardly clears up some of the great divergencies between St. 
John and the Synoptics; for example, the difference in the 
narratives concerning the Precursor; but, as we must not 
expect a solution of the unsolvable, P. Calmes is not to be 
blamed for this. Although speaking of the accounts of the 
Baptist, we wish that our present commentator had given a 
more full consideration of Baldensperger’s suggestive theory 
that the Fourth Gospel is strongly marked with a tendency to 
counteract a belief held by some when it was written, that 
John the Baptist was the Messiah. One cannot help being 
struck With the evidence in support of this conjecture, and we 
regret that P. Calmes dismissed it so summarily. Again one 
feels, in reading this introduction, that our author had much 
more to say than he has actually said, in regard to the rela- - 
tion between the Fourth Gospel and such apocryphal works 
as IV. Esdras, and the Book of Enoch. To have discussed 
such points adequately would have extended his work to great 
size, no doubt, but unquestionably it would have been worth 
while. But we are grateful for this volume as it is. It is in 
the best manner of modern scholarship, and a credit to Catho- 
lic learning. We trust that American Catholic students will 
help to give it the circulation that it deserves. 
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’ We sincerely thank Father Cuth- 
CATHOLIC IDEALS. bert for these fresh, hopeful, and 
By Father Cuthbert. courageous essays.* He has done 
well to bring them together into 
a volume, for they are needed. The burden of these papers 
is that Catholics must understand modern life better and more 
sympathetically, and enter into it with zeal that it may be 
saved. So, says Father Cuthbert, we must love liberty, we 
Catholics. Liberty is here, thank God, and here forever. To 
us especially of the English-speaking world it is dearer than 
the breath of our nostrils. Individual freedom to its utmost, 
guided of course by the common good and by the external 
law of righteousness, is our political ideal. Other countries— 
we state simply a fact that stands out large in history, not 
wishing at all to disparage any race or nation—have not the 
same sensitiveness as we in regard to personal independence. 
Latin Europe, for example, is without our traditions in the 
matter, and drifts toward rigidity, fixed system, feudal and 
monarchical institutions as naturally as we abhor those things. 
Now in the world’s turning aside from absolutism, and in its 
march toward the ideal which is native to us, Catholics must 
give their sympathetic co-operation to the great cause. No 
looking to the past, no doubt about the providential character 
of democracy, no toleration for an absolutism which treats the 
individual as though he were a vegetable or a corpse; but 
ever more liberty, both in church and state, within the safe- 
guards of divine right—this is the programme which will do 
more than much preaching to bring Catholicity and the modern 
world together, and to lead back to faith the peoples that 
have gone astray. 

Some such idea as this is the underlying unity of Father 
Cuthbert’s book, whether he discusses marriage; the education 
. of women; the idea of responsibility; social reform; or the 
extraordinary revival of the Franciscan spirit. Once again we 
thank him for putting that idea before us so vigorously and 
bravely. There is truly a danger that we shall miss under- 
standing the very first requisite for converting men of to-day; 
and that requisite is that we heartily accept and approve the 
just and lawful features of modern progress and civilization, 

* Catholic Ideals in Social Life. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. New York: Benziger 


Brothers. 
VOL. LXXX.—44 


. 
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and imagine that the ideal condition of nations and of men is in 
some past age, abandoned now and never to live again. To 
caution us against an error, the cost of which would be the 
irreparable alienation of Catholicity from the world of the 
present and the future, is Father Cuthbert’s purpose.. He has 
fulfilied it well, and in fulfilling it has done a great seivice to 
faith. 


Father Bremond’s Life of Blessed 
THOMAS MORE. Thomas More is a delightful little 
By Bremond. volume.* In a quiet and very 
human way it portrays one of the 
most natural and genial of saints. In fact few would guess 
from Thomas More’s external life that he possessed the stuff 
that martyrs are made of. He was a scholar, a humorist, a 
devoted husband and father, and of so merry a temperament 
that his face was hardly ever without a smile, or his conver- 
sation without a jest. He spoke out his sentiments with 
straightforward simplicity, and argued against opponents with 
vigor and often with asperity. To his friends he was a charm- 
ing man of the world, learned, kindly, and of a probity that 
no man dared question; but hidden beneath laughter and the 
joy of living, was the spirit of the saint. He went to Mass 
every day; he wrought numberless deeds of charity; he fasted 
secretly; and unknown to every one, until the end, was his 
practise of severer corporal penances. So when he refused to 
take King Henry’s oath of supremacy, he was well prepared 
for the supreme trial. With gentle dignity he thrust aside 
every allurement, even the tears of wife and children, which 
would make him ashamed of his own conscience, and with his 
lifelong smile and happy word he laid his head upon the 
block, sweetly trusting that his Lord would receive his soul. 
It is a very noble story, and every one will be better for 
reading it again. Father Bremond, though a Frenchman, is so 
familiar with the character and language of Britain, that he 
makes a biographer of the best type; and Mr. Child’s transla- 
tion is a rare piece of idiomatic English. The volume is one 
of the best in ‘‘ The Saints’,” series to which it belongs. 


* Blessed Thomas More. By Henri Bremond. Translated by Harold Child. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. . 
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The Abbé Bouvier’s brochure * 
BISHOP DE POMPIGNAN. on Bishop de Pompignan, of le 
By Abbe Bouvier. Puy and Vienne, is valuable for 
the church history of France in 
the eventful years that just preceded the Revolution. Jean- 
Georges Le Franc de Pompignan was by nature a student, 
far more at home with books than with the affairs of a diocese, 
and more at ease with ideas than with men. He lived in the 
days of Voltaire, d’Alembert, and Rousseau, and wrote copi- 
ously against them. He was solid and logical, but, owing to 
a heavy style, he was at a disadvantage in controversy with 
Voltaire. However, he conducted himself against so powerful 
an adversary valiantly and with credit. There are in his writ- 
ings a certain modernity, and a pre-vision of apologetic needs, 
that are unusual and enough to give him honorable distinc- 
tion. Thus he perceived the necessity of cultivating critical 
and philological studies, especially in the department of 
Scripture; and he uses strong words in depicting the danger 
of leaving such researches to unbelievers. M. Bouvier, in 
praising him for this, says that if theology had followed this 
advice, it would have become a worthy heir of Bossuet, Peta- 
vius, and Richard Simon. Of Petavius this is true; of Rich- 
ard Simon it is superlatively true. But why should Bossuet 
be mentioned? The great Bishop of Meaux, despite his genius 
and his vast erudition, was a despiser of the minute investi- 
gations of philology. In his controversy with Richard Simon, 
he has only opprobrium for the gvammairien,; and he com- 
forts himself with the reflection that St. Augustine, with no 
Hebrew and but little Greek, became the greatest theologian 
of the church. The wise counsel just referred to from Mon- 
seigneur de Pompignan is contradicted a score of times in the 
writings of his incomparably greater confrére. 

The last days of De Pompignan fell in with the bloody be- 
ginnings of the revolution, and his death was hastened by sor- 
row and anxiety. M. Bouvier tries to clear the prelate’s 
memory from the charge often directed against it, of having 
yielded weakly to some of the demands of the fierce democ- 
racy of 1789, to the detriment of ecclesiastical right and 
dignity. 


* Jean-Georges Le Franc de Pompignan, 1715-1790. Par l’'Abbé Claude Bouvier Paris : 
Alphonse Picard et Fils. 


. 
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Mr. Francis Morgan Nichols has 

EPISTLES OF ERASMUS. brought out another large volume 
By Nichols. of the English translation of 
Erasmus’ letters.* These minor 

writings of the great humanist are chiefly valuable for the light 
which they shed upon his intensely interesting career. They 
are strongly marked with the well-known Erasmian characteris- 
tics, an easy elegance, a classical spirit, a strong tendency to 
flattery, a decided turn for quiet irony, and an impulse to 
break out once in a while into sarcastic flings at religious 
orders and the Roman Curia. They are curiously free frcm 
religious expressions, showing how greatly Erasmus the scholar 
predominated over Erasmus the priest. A great number of 
these epistles are only the unimportant correspondence of a 
busy man, but some of them have, as we have intimated, a 
larger historical: value. For example, this volume contains a 
few letters which show the difficulties which fell across Erasmus’ 
path on the occasion of the publication of his New Testament. 
And two or three others to Leo X. give us a glimpse into the 
work of preparing the edition of St. Jerome. Of the momentous 


change in the religion of Europe, which was just beginning at 
the date of these letters, we have hardly any trace; another 
instance of Erasmus’ habitual reluctance to turn from letters to 
theology. The publication of these Epistles leads us to hope 
that some historian will soon write an adequate and just 
account of the life and studies of Erasmus. Few men so well 
deserve a conscientious and competent biographer. 


The book entitled The Adventures 
ADVENTURES OF JAMES II. of James IT.F is a good sized 
By Digby. volume of five hundred pages. 

We took it up wondering how 

anybody, even with the help of a vivid imagination and an 
unmeasured spinning out of details, could manage to fill a book 
of this size with an account of the unfortunate James. And, 
adventures! Were they not confined to an ignominious escape 
from London town, and a still more ignominious flight from 
the hill of Donore? We expected that the meagre materials 


* The Epistles of Erasmus, 1509-1517. By Francis M. Nichols. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

t The Adventures of King James Il. of England. By the author of Sir Kenelm Digty, 
etc., etc. With an Introduction by Dom Gasquet. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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would be inflated with a lot of court gossip twined around the 
names of Lady Southwark and Catherine Sedley, and that the 
whole would prove but indifferent entertainment. We laid the 
book down—after reading it through in a day, to the exclusion 
of other occupations less absorbing—with the conviction 
established that it is one of the most fascinating, and withal 
instructive, historical works that have appeared for the «past 
few years. For, notwithstanding its somewhat flippant title, 
it is a piece of serious work, though not precisely a history. 
The author has given prominence to the romantic, the dramatic, 
and the pathetic, and, though careful to dwell on the general 
course of events sufficiently to keep the reader au courant, has 
merely touched upon other events and doings of that stormy 
time. He does not undertake to defend his hero against the 
judgment that has been passed upon him as a king. But this 
judgment is based on the events of but a few years in a life 
that extended almost to the span assigned by the Psalmist. 
And the long period almost neglected by English historians 
furnishes to the author data for forming a correct opinion of 
the man. He relates, in picturesque fashion, the story of James’s 
early life, during which he saw, with credit to himself, much 
service on ‘the continent under Condé and Turenne. James’s 
honorable and useful career in the English navy, of which he 
may be considered a founder, furnishes plenty of grounds for 
modifying the prevalent opinion entertained of him, an opinion 
for which we believe Macaulay is chiefly responsible. The 
events of the last period, too, afford the author material for 
rehabilitating his hero, who behaved neither as a fool, nor a 
bigot, nor a knave. As he is painted on this canvas, James 
appears to be ‘‘a straightforward English gentleman, a courage- 
ous soldier, a skilful admiral, and an excellent man of business.” 
The great mistakes of the king, who risked all and lost all in 
the cause of religion, and, nevertheless, dealt irreparable hurt 
to that cause, arose from the honesty and loyalty with which 
he trusted to false friends, traitors like Sunderland and zealous 
incompetents like the Jesuit, Father Petre. The narrative runs 
on, from first to last, in a brisk and lucid flow, upon the sur- 
face of which bubbles up from time to time a flash of the 
humor and good-natured sarcasm that we should expect from 
the pen that has given us the Life of a Prig. A fine intro- 
duction by Dom Gasquet adds another charm to the book. 
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Dr. Hall, who is asS every one 
ADOLESCENCE, knows a specialist in the study 
By Hall. of children and youth, has recently 
published what is practically his 
first book. In it he reprints or sums up pretty much all that 
he has ever.said or written on the subject, and thus provides 
us with a work of intense interest and of no little value. 
Enormous labor, trained attention, enthusiastic devotedness, 
evidently these have been elements in the construction of the 
two volumes of Adolescence,* which contains very nearly four- 
teen hundred pages of reading matter. The theme is a com- 
plex one; yet there seems to be no aspect of it neglected by 
the author. Statistics collected, compared, and deduced into 
laws; experiments studied and explained; questionnaires sub- 
mitted and answers classified; autobiographies examined; 
teachers and parents consulted; literature, both general and 
technical, exhaustively mined; in short, everything done that 
a diligent and determined writer could think of doing. Dr. 
Hall had a right, then, to expect that the result of his years 
of industry would make a useful book. That in this he has. 
succeeded no one who reads his two volumes will doubt; and 
there is, perhaps, no one in a position of responsibility with 
regard to the young to whom much valuable ‘help could not 
be given out of these two volumes. “A passionate lover of 
childhood and a teacher of youth,” to use his own words, the 
author has sought to assist the young, directly or indirectly, 
toward making the most of the possibilities of their youth. 
His pursuit of this purpose has certainly not been unsuccess- 
ful. Occupy whatever standpoint we may—student, teacher, 
physician, parent, magistrate, legislator, moralist, priest—one 
and all of us can find much precious information, and still 
more precious suggestion, in Dr. Hall’s pages. 

The commendation of these volumes, however, cannot be 
without reservation. The composition is so careless, that most 
readers will be tempted to smile at the author for professing 
to teach pedagogy. The vocabulary is simply atrocious; we 
doubt if any living man could fathom the book without, per- 
haps even with, the aid of a dictionary. The style—well, to 


* Adolescence; Its Psychology and its Relation to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Religion, and Education. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Clark 
University, and Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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be brief, there is none. The same might be said of the 
moderation displayed by the author—it is a minus quantity, 
Dr. Hall is as extreme in his rejection of distasteful opinions, 
as he is cocksure and dogmatic in the presentation of his 
own. The gradual evolution of thé soul, the development 
of the human race out of lower animal forms, the unques- 
sionable validity and the sacred accuracy of the phylogenetic 
method, these are put forward with a calm confidence and an 
air of finality that almost shakes our faith in the scientific 
character of the author’s training. The account of Confirma- 
tion in the Catholic Church, quoted apparently from a corre- 
spondent, and backed with a formidable list of Catholic writers, 
is correct in a general way, and yet it includes inaccuracies 
sure to mislead any one but a Catholic as to the ceremony 
in question. On this one point we happen to be better in- 
formed than Dr. Hall; and we should hate to think that in 
other instances, where his account cannot be so easily con- 
trolled, his descriptions are as _ unsatisfactory as in this 
instance. 

As a matter of fact, however, the book contains not a few 
pages that the most elementary sense of prudence would 
prompt one to regard with suspicion. The initial trust in the 
author’s discretion, with which one naturally begins the book, 
diminishes somewhat as chapter succeeds chapter; and when 
the second volume is concluded, the reader is apt to be far 
less sure of Dr. Hall’s discriminative ability than of his eager- 
ness to substantiate ideas which ‘“‘are new both in matter and 
in method,” and to justify ‘‘an extension of evolution into the 
the psychic field (which is) of the utmost importance.” This 
does not render the two big volumes useless, but it does make 
us experience a real regret that the immense amount of ma- 
terial, and the unquestioned skill at the author’s command, have 
not been used to a little better purpose. Less regard for 
novelties in genetic ideas of the soul, and less concern about 
his own theories generally, would have kept the writer from 
damaging his influence over the unattached and unprejudiced 
mind. 

As we have said, there are a number of helpful and valua- 
ble characteristics about the book, but carefulness is certainly 
not among them. Without disrespect to an honored name, we 
can, it may be hoped, illustrate from the author’s failings in 


. 
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more superficial respects the weaknesses which, at greater 
length, might be shown to affect his philosophy. His ill-chosen 
words and his clumsy sentences, his abuse of figures and his 
misapprehension of terms (e. g. viaticum, II., 71), his rambling, 
disconnected, half-unintelligible descriptions, give good ground, 
if there be sense in pedagogical rules, for calling the author’s 
mental activity slovenly and confused. As for our dear old 
mother-tongue, a reviewer may, perhaps, be pardoned a pass- 
ing display of weariness when he finds a long series of words 
like acuminated, circummutates, sanification, ephebeites, bathm- 
ism, saltatory, euphoria, atrabiliar, senescence, viaticum (used 
wrongly, it appears), dotations, salvability, recallability, meris- 
tic, archeopsychisms, photo-dermatism, psychromes, entelechy, 
catharsis, gerontic, heterochrony, solipsistic, involucre, caducity 
—and all these, think of it! packed into a single chapter (X.) 
of a book which the author has tried “to bring within the 
reach of every intelligent reader.” 

We have indicated some of the good points and some of 
weaknesses of Dr. Hall’s book. What has been said in com- 
mendation was said sincerely—no one will doubt it, perhaps, 
and no one will ask for its justification. As to what has been 
said in dispraise, we cannot refrain from quoting a sentence 
(II., 54) which will prove that our reproaches of the author 
have at least not been altogether baseless: 


With all four of the above tendencies, a psychology that 
refuses to evict common sense both in the popular sense and 
in that of the Scotch philosophy which short-circuits the 
Kantian défour; that would regard the chief writers, from 
Descartes to Hegel, as a philosophic intermezzo, which, while 
full of exhilaration and rich in lessons, replete with interest 
and instruction, is not essential for its purposes, save as a 
precious human document and warning; that seeks a pure 
culture of naturalism and induction; that believes that 
neither the world nor the soul is lost, and that nature and 
mind have the same root; that holds that mind is invisible 
nature even though nature be not verified by empirical methods 
as visible mind; that puts custom above law and convention, 
and instinct, feeling, and impulse above both; that is not 
a cave of the winds, a hybrid of metaphysics and science; 
that will be neither bastardized nor marooned by morosophs 
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who would limit its scope and affect disappointment in its 
work either in the laboratory or with animals or children, 
because it does not solve their scholastic problems—assuredly 
make some havoc. 

At Lake Monona,* the story which 
LAKE MONONA. gives its title to the book of three 
By M. A. Navarette. short stories, by M. A. Navarette, 
is a romance of the Catholic Sum- 
mer-School. The inevitable young man meets the inevitable 
young woman, and love at first sight is the most unexpected 
result. But the hero is not a Catholic, and the solution of 
this difficulty makes the story. A pilgrimage to St. Anne de 
Beaupre, and one to Lourdes, are effectively introduced. 
Graphic descriptions and some clever character. drawing are 
merits of this and the other stories in the volume. Sound 
Catholic doctrine and simple piety make the book a helpful 

as well as an enjoyable one. 


“Giving little sugar-coated pills 
CHATS. of truth to the younger children 
By Father O’Neill. is, to my mind, the most sacred 
duty of the priest,’’ says Father 
F. C. O'Neill, in his preface to Twenty-nine Chats and One 
Scolding.t Accordingly he has hidden away his sermons and 
moral lessons in charming little stories of fairies and flowers 
and birds, in legends and myths. The book is unique in its 
kind, and deserves place in every school and home library. 
The final word upon it is best voiced in Father Pardow’s intro- 
duction: ‘‘No one slept, we may be sure, when the Master 
spoke by the seashore of Galilee; no child will squirm on his 
hard chair, or yawn, I warrant, when Father O'Neill's vivid 
pictures pass before his eyes. Every teacher of Christian 
Doctrine will welcome this book with open arms.” 


Every one of the fourteen essays 
COMPROMISES. of the present volume shows the 
By Agnes Repplier. author to be, as we know her, a 
lover of books. The great num- 


* At Lake Monona. By M. A. Navarette. Milwaukee: The M. H. Wiltzius Company. 
+ Twenty-nine Chats and One Scolding. By Rev. Fred. C. O'Neill. New York: Christian 
Press Association Publishing Company. 


. 
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ber upon which she draws, in order to illustrate the contents 
of this little one, makes the reader feel that he, too, would 
willingly devote as much time as Miss Repplier has to the 
reading of the novelists and essayists if, as a result, he could 
produce such readable and entertaining articles. 

They are not meant for the frivolous, but for those who 
can appreciate good literature. 

One entitled ‘‘The Gayety of Life” is a piece of practical 
philosophy; in “The Point of View,” “Marriage in Fiction,” 
and “ Our Belief in Books,” we just stumble over the names 
of authors; the theme of ‘‘ The Beggars” can be nothing else 
than the picturesqueness of poverty; ‘A Quaker Diary” is a 
dainty bit of criticism. The last three, ‘‘ The Headsman,” 
** Consecrated to Crime,” and “ Allegra,” seem hardly to belong 
to the series, they are so grewsome and pathetic. 

We should like to know why Miss Repplier selected Com- 
promises for the title of her book.* Her readers may have to 
do all the compromising; she has her own ideas on the sub- 
jects about which she writes, and states them without hesita- 
tion or qualifications. 


Grace Keon, in The Ruler of the 
THE RULER OF THE Kingdom,t} has given us a collec- 
KINGDOM. tion of short stories which are 
By Grace Keon. considerably above the average in 
conception, teaching, and _ style. 
They cover a wide range of subject and varied personalities. 
The pathos of everyday life appeals more strongly to the author 
than its humor, and her sentiment at times does not know the 
fine distinction which should keep it from the exaggerations ot 
sentimentality. However, Miss Keon succeeds in infusing a 
healthful optimism into even her saddest incidents, and her 
writing bears the unmistakable ring of sincerity. The stories, 
are distinctly Catholic, and of sufficient promise to justify the 
‘ hope that, when virility and humor have been gained, her work 
may place her among the foremost Catholic writers. 


An interesting incident, in connection with the unceasing 


* Compromises. By Agnes Repplier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
t The Ruler of the Kingdom. By Grace Keon. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 
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efforts of English monarchs to destroy the Catholic faith in 
Ireland, was the publication of an Irish alphabet and catechism 
in Dublin in 1571. This catechism is said to be the first book 
printed in Gaelic in Ireland. A facsimile of its title page is 
given in Jrish Literature, the series which we review in our 
pages this month. The book is entitled An Jrish Alphabet 
and Catechism: Instruction in the Christian Doctrine, together 
with certain articles of the Christian Rule which are fit to be 
received by every one who will be loyal to the law of God 
and the Queen in this realm. Drawn from the Latin and the 
English into Gaelic by John O’Kearney. 


The Catholic Truth Society, of Ireland, has lately published 
.a pamphlet on Devotion to the Sacred Heart, by Rev. R. J. 
Carberry, S.J., and historical pamphlets on Muckross Abbey and 
The Island of Innisfallen, The Santa Croce of Ireland, The 
Boyne Valley, and The River and Saints’ Shrines, by J. B. 
Cullen. Browne and Nolan, of Nassau Street, Dublin, are the 
agents of the society. The International Catholic Truth Society, 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., have republished Father 


Carberry’s pamphlet, and have also issued lately Thoughts for 
the Sick Room, and Catholicism and Reason, the latter by the 
Hon. Henry C. Dillon. : 


Father Conklin, in editing this volume * of the short in- 
structions of the Rev. P. Baker, calls attention, first, to the fact 
that the book may evidence to non-Catholics the unchangea- 
bleness of Catholic teaching. These instructions were first pub- 
lished in 1834. Seventy years later they are republished with- 
out any, save typographical, change. The instructions are 
based on the holy Gospels for every day in Lent. The Gos- 
pel for the day is given; then follows a short instruction on 
the same, concluding with a prayer. The instructions are 
practical, and bring home with emphasis and with unction the 
ways and the value of applying the doctrinal teaching of Christ 
to the duties of every day. The prayers are fervid and devo- 
tional, but for the most part too long. The volume is one 
that the faithful laity will find to be a consoling and profitable 


* Short Instructions ; or, Meditations on the Gospels. By Rev. P. Baker, Edited by Rev. 
William T. Conklin. New York: Christian Press Association. 


. 
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handbook for the holy season of Lent, and priests too will 
gain from it much that is suggestive in the way of sermon and 
instruction. We extend our thanks to Father Conklin for his 
work of republishing, and we trust that his wish, expressed in 
the preface, will be fulfilled. 


This Catechism of the Instruction of Novices* is an abridg- 
ment of Zhe Instruction of Novices, written by the Venerable 
Father John of Jesus and Mary, of the edition published in Rome 
in 1865. The author had a very extensive experience, great 
learning, and gave evidence of high personal sanctity. Bossuet 
termed him ‘a great theologian and a great ascetic.” The 
present volume has been catechetically arranged by the Rev. 
Father Gerard, of St. Teresa, D. C., and translated from the 
French by an Irish nun of the Carmelite Order. The whole 
volume is summarized under four principal headings: “The 
Mortification of the Passions”; ‘“‘The Acquisition of the Vir- 
tues”; “The Exercise of Prayer’; and “The Acts of the 
Regular Life.” It is all put plainly and simply in the form 
of question and answer, and is a valuable handbook, not only 
for those who are actually novices, but for all who are think- 
ing of or preparing to enter the religious life. 


* Catechism of the Instruction of Novices. By Ven. John of Jesus and Mary, Third 
Superior-General of the Discalced Carmelites. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (10 Dec.): A leader on the Irish University Ques- 
tion says that the matter is now beyond the stage of 
argument. The oft-, not twice-, told tale of great wrong 
unredressed, and good intentions baffled by the illogi- 
cal, senseless objections of a bigoted minority, needs no 
further exposition. The only remaining difficulty is to 
reconcile the present inactivity and wholly inexcusable 
delay of such men as Mr. Balfour, when they have de- 
clared, amid every circumstance of responsibility, that 
“the tame acquiesence of Parliament in a condition of 
things which practically deprives two-thirds of the Irish 
population of higher education, is one serious grievance 
and fills them with dismay.” 

(24 Dec.): Father Gerard, S.J., points out the increas- 
ing spirit of irreligion as evidenced by the activity and 
success of the Rationalist Press Association. However, 
he continues, the more acute and instant is the peril, 
the better is the opportunity afforded to the church to 
show herself in her strength, and to achieve a signal 
triumph. The call to action is imperative, and the 
larger portion of the battlefield must be occupied by 
the Catholic press. It is mainly through this means 
that the great mass of people can be reached, and they 
are precisely the ones most needful of true guidance 
and instruction. 

(31 Dec.): The results of a recent examination at the 
Urban College, at Rome, show the phenomenal success 
of the English-speaking students. It is extraordinary, 
but why so? that the Celt has carried all before him 
this year at the Propaganda. Incidents multiply to 
lay bare the odious system of Masonic espionage prac- 
tised by the French War Office. 

The Hibbert Journal (Jan.): Two competent guides, one a law- 
yer, Mr. Taylor Innes, the other a divine, the Rev. John 
Watson, D.D., take the reader through the historical 
and doctrinal maze to be treaded in order to reach an 
understanding of the present crisis in the Church of 
Scotland. Most outsiders, who will have endeavored to 
grasp the situation as defined here, will be ready to 
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agree with Dr. Watson’s remark, that the most wonder- 
ful achievement of the Scots’ intellect has not been 
Hume’s philosophy, or Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
but the distinctions which separate the branches of the 
Scots’ Church; andthe second most remarkable achieve- 
ment has been understanding them. Mr. Pickard, 
Cambridge, ‘‘The Christ of Dogma and the Christ of 
Experience,” advocates the expediency of recasting, in 
the Established Church of England (he is an Oxonian), 
the dogma of Christ’s divinity, as derived from the 
writings of the Apostles, ‘‘hearers whose enthusiasm 
may probably have exceeded their power to understand 
the full significance of their teacher's message.” In 
his plea for mysticism, the Rev. G. W. Allen recom- 
mends that intellectual endeavor should be turned towards 
gaining a deeper hold upon the truths of religion, in- 
stead of concentrating it almost entirely upon critical 
studies of theology and Holy Scripture. The living of 
a divine life, he contends, does not depend upon settling 
the historical accuracy of the Bible, but upon the knowl- 
edge and love of God: “ While we are wasting our best 
efforts on those really inconsequential] points, the world 
remains unhelped, competition increases, injustices and 
frauds of all sorts flourish; the power of money grows 
greater; and we have to confess that we do not possess 
the power to lift up and convert to a better spirit the 
wastrels and failures of life.’——-Mr. Newman Howard 
finds that the perfect concords of 3, 4, and 5, as re- 
vealed in music, ‘‘ lie at the root of all cosmic structure, 
being in every way fundamental in the progression of 
the ‘elements.’”’ Throughout the entire cosmos, as re- 
vealed to us by chemistry, physics, astronomy, biology, 
he finds the “ polyhedro-vortical law of the 3’s, 4’s, and 
5’s everywhere in evidence. And if some views of the 
infinite should impose polyhedral limitations, ‘then the 
polyhedral limitations may be limitations only of our 
intelligence; and in that case in all the successions of 
music, so inevitable, so palpable and perfect to the inner 
sense—successions that travel beyond the polyhedral 
chord, returning thence as to a rallying point, the floor 
of our present footing—we may be spelling out new laws 
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‘of a new being.” With engaging frankness Mr. Howard 


acknowledges that this may be only a guess. We refuse 


' to go with him when he qualifiies it as perhaps a w7/d 
- guess; and for any one who has carefully followed the 


exposition, it is difficult to reserve assent to the conclu- 
sion that ‘whatever may be the undiscovered X which 
squares the inequations of life, when we learn that music, 
the felt reflex of the soul’s rightly regulated emotions, 
is also a mirror of the central universal laws, we may © 
put aside the arid and hideous prospect of materialistic 
immoralism, and gain assurance in the swift certitudes 
of intuition, believing, not without proof, that ‘ Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty.’”’ Professor Keyser, of Col- 
umbia University, contends that the boundlessness of 
the world of mathematical truths is proof that there is 
a world of being beyond and above the physical uni- 
verse. As a scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge severely criti- 
cises the position which Professor Haeckel assumes in 
his Riddle of the Universe. ‘*‘For a man of science to 
overstep the barrier (between philosophy and science), 
and pretend that he comes with scientific authority to 
take official possession of that territory which it has been 
the long-cherished wish of philosophy to enter, is, so 
to speak, to take the bit between his teeth and to bolt 
away from his scientific tether altogether; the result 
being that he either loses himself in a mystical region, 
where science is no more feasible, or else he degrades 
and maltreats such portions of philosophic nomenclature 
as he can get hold of; subsequently retiring to his own 
side of the boundary, there to exhibit them as verbal 
representations of some mighty reality which he alone 
can clearly perceive. He may try to fit them as part 
of a coherent scheme of ordered knowledge, but they 
are really fragments of another order of things, and, in 
order to force them into the puzzle map before their 
true place has been discovered, a whole system of sub- 
stantial facts must be disarranged, dislocated, and thrown 
away.” Professor Kirsopp Lake discusses the critical 
import of the manuscripts discovered by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, at Oxyrhynchus. With a paper on the 
indirect internal evidence, Dr. Bacon brings to a close 
his series on the Johannine problem. 
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The Month (Jan.): Relative to the lectures, delivered by the 
Dean of Westminster, on the Jnspiration of the Bible, 
Rev. Sydney F. Smith, devotes an article to ‘ The 
Nature of Inspiration.” After summarizing the Dean’s 
theory, the writer presents the Catholic Church’s con- 
cept of inspiration. He notes the developments which 
our doctrine has admitted concerning the divine action 
on the human writer, and which have been instrumental 
in removing numerous difficulties from the path of the 
biblical student. He proceeds to consider the new 
theory as formulated in Father von Hummelauer’s Exe- 
getisches zur Inspirations frage. The new theory starting 
from the indisputable position that, though the Catholic 
doctrine does not permit us to see even the smallest 
error in the inspired writings, it does not follow that 
their every statement is in exact conformity with the 
facts referred to as they are, or were, in themselves. 
We must consider whether the writers—and, correspond- 
ingly, the Holy Ghost who spoke through the writers— 
intended their words to have this reference, and not 
rather one less absolute or less immediately objective, 
since it is by their conformity with this proximate 
measure that the truth of their affirmations is con- 
sidered. Father Smith finds the new theory of no very 
easy application in the case of the historical books of 
the Old Testament. For often the Old Testament 
historian had to rely on accounts furnished by others, 
and these were not unfrequently documents or even oral 
traditions coming down from ages more or less removed 
from that of the writer. It may be asked whether or not 
these accounts were free from error, and by what histori- 
cal method did the writer establish the objective truth 
in them, and how far the influence of inspiration upon 
him would have corrected the defects incident to his 
purely natural procedure? Father Smith, in concluding, 
is not inclined to say that the new theory has already 
established itself, but thinks that it offers a fair promise 
of an eventual recognition. 

International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): Mr. John A. Hobson, 
in discussing the “Ethics of Gambling,’ distinguishes 
nicely between “pure” and “mixed” gambling, and 
again between gambling of either kind and the fraud 
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which usually accompanies it. He shows that the game 
of chance, whether at the stock exchange or at the lot- 
tery table, is irrational and consequently immoral. It 
teaches the individual to suppress reason and to look 
for reward, not to labor but to “luck’’; thus it is that 
gambling, whether in game or in business, opposes the 
principle on which all progress in civilization is based. 
Professor Alfred Pearce Dennis condemns lynching 

and recommends, as a remedy for the evil, that the state 
hold the local community legally responsible for loss of 
life, and demand from it a pecuniary recompense. 
Mr. Henry Berkowitz writes an instructive article on the 
moral education of the young among the Jews; he in- 
sists strongly on the importance and necessity of reli- 
gious training. The large percentage, in France, of 
marriages based on social and financial considerations is 
due, writes Mr. James Oliphant, partly to national tra- 
ditions and partly to the unwise, suspicious care exer- 
cised over the young, both in the home and in the 
school. Other articles in this number are “ The Rela- 
tion of the Ethical to the Aésthetical Element in Litera- 
ture,” by Professor James Seth; ‘Carlyle’s Ethics,” by 
Professor Charles J. Goodwin; ‘“ Pleasure, Idealism, and 
Truth in Art,” by Dr. George Reber; and ‘ The Vivi- 
section Problem,” by Dr. Albert Leffingwell. 
a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (Nov.—Dec.): M. 
Turmel narrates the history of the reaction that arose, 
even among orthodox writers, against St. Augustine’s 
anti-Pelagian position on nature and grace. Hilary, of 
Arles and Cassian, opposed the great doctor of Hippo, 
whose theory, however, was in very large measure 
destined to triumph. M. Croulbois concludes his 
account of the curious secret society, called the Company 
of the Blessed Sacrament, which, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, tried unsuccessfully to get approba- 
tion from Rome, in order to carry on, in France, a 
hidden mission of great importance, and also of great 
danger, to both church and state. 

La Quinzaine (1 Jan.): ‘‘ The -Concordat and the Catholic 
Renaissance,” by Eugene Boeglin, is the latest of a 


series of strong and interesting studies, by that able 
VOL. LXXX.—45 3 
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writer, of -the present politico-religious situation in 
France. In view of the threatened dissolution of the 
Concordat the writer draws attention to the unique 
position among the nations of the Christian world which 
France would then occupy in its relation to the church; 
a relation not of divorce in the sense of mutual disre- 
gard, nor of separation in the sense of independent life 
and mutual autonomy, but of bondage on the one hand, 
persecution and spoliation on the other. After a com- 
parison of conditions in France with those in Italy, Ger- 
many, England, and ‘the United States—a comparison 
far from creditable to the oldest daughter of the church 
—the writer goes on to speak of ‘the future, and the 
hope of a Catholic Renaissance. Concordat or no Con- 
cordat, he is of opinion, matters little in the Jast analy- 
sis. What is of vital importance for the life and pro- 
gress of the church is the activity, the intelligent, ener- 
getic, and wnited action of its members, lay and cleric. 
It is not upon political forms that the salvation and 
restoration of the church in France must depend, but 
upon its own, inherent vitality, the generous efforts and 
cordial co-operation of the whole Catholic body. 

Etudes (20 Dec.): In view of present discussions over the 
Concordat, it is interesting to read Paul Dudon’s article 
on the relations existing between Pius VII. and the 
First Consul. The writer confines himself to the events 
of the year 1804. He tells of Napoleon’s great desire to 
have the pope come to Paris to confer on him the 
crown, then of the tedious and stormy conferences that 
ensued, in which took part Tallyrand, Cardinals Fesch 
and Consalvi. The pope was finally induced to accept 
the invitation. An account of the ceremony of conse- 
cration is given. Antoine Valmy writes concerning 
religious education in Russia. He tells of their semina- 
ries, and in particular of the higher academies or uni- 
versities. The whole system is based on German models. 
All depend on the state for support. A prominent ele- 
ment at each academy is the paper or journal. Besides 
these, there are numerous other religious publications in 
the country. The second part of the article treats of 
‘the old Catholic party and of the efforts recently made 
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toward the union of this party with the Russian church. 
The writer tells of the commission that took up the 
matter. The principal questions under discussion were 
the Real Presence, the Infallibility of Councils, and the 
usual question of the ‘“ Fibogue.” The importance of 
these discussions is very great. A better understanding 
of all these matters would surely lead to greater reli- 
gious unity in the world. 

Le Corvespondant (25 Nov.): There is a eini article by Max 
Turmann on “Les Catholiques Italiens,” showing the 
numerical strength and valiant spirit in the many social 
and religious societies represented at Bergamo. These 
are due to the deep and active faith of this’ people. 
Their faith was shown still more significantly by the 
part taken in the recent Italian elections=———M. Gaston 
Varenne has a very interesting paper on “ L’Evolution 
des Styles dans l’Art Appliqué et le Style Moderne.” 
The writer is well acquainted with all the work of the 
great artists in wood, stone, ivory, and precious metals. 
(10 Dec.): M. Felicien Pascal devotes most of his paper 
on the ‘ Centenaire d’Eugéne Sue” to an exposition of 
that author’s violent anti-clericalism, and the effect it 
has had upon the morals of civil functionaries and thei: 
subordinates. The majority of these have never read 
Sue’s Juif LErrant, but they know its sentiments, and 
rénew in their own persons its impudent calumnies 
against the Jesuits. ‘“‘Quelques Letters de L. Corun- 
det et de Charles de Montalembert ” are continued from 
the magazine of November 25, and give a charming 
picture of the Christian friendship existing between these 
two courageous Catholics, always ready to battle and to 
suffer for the good cause. 

La Revue Apologétique (16 Dec.): In a long article, replete 
with rhetorical beauties, S. Courbé defends the thesis 
that, sooner or later, the entire religious world will 
enter the bosom of the Catholic Church. His first 
argument is an a priori one; every religion, outside 
Catholicity, contains two conflicting elements, truth and 
falseéhood, which by their nature tend to dissociate; 
one must eventually expel the other; hetice, every 
false religion, by this process of elimination, must ulti- 
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mately gravitate towards either complete truth, that is 
the Catholic Church, or to complete error, that is irre- 
ligious free thought and atheism. The writer then pro- 
ceeds to review the present condition of religion in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceanica, to con- 
firm his view. He promises the arrival of the day when 
“the belfries of Moscow, London, New York, Sidney, 
Pekin, and Calcutta, responding to those of St. Peter’s 
of Rome, will envelop the world in their sonorous 
undulations, and call all the nations to intone the 
Roman credo.” M. de Prémartin furnishes an account 
of some spiritualistic seances, in which he took part, at 
a Swiss summer resort. He seems to have been much 
impressed by the messages which he received from the 
invisible agencies that communicated through the medium 
of table rapping. M. Xavier Moisant indicates how 
the study of philosophic and scientific mysteries helps 
to cultivate a disposition favorable to the reception of 
the mysteries of revelation. M. Tiency finds in Can- 
ada further evidence of the magnificent progress of the 
church under the free institutions proper to Anglo- 
Saxon political ideals. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Jan.): Cardinal Steinhuber gives a 
very interesting historical sketch of the processes of 
canonization and beatification at present before the 
Congregation of Rites. Of the 287 processes as yet 
undecided, Italy claims the greatest number, France 
ranks second, Spain and Portugal third, while Germany 
holds the fourth place. Of the United States he re- 
marks: ‘Ganz arm ist America an Dienern Gottes, 
wenigstens das Gebiet der Vereinigten Staaten.”—— 
This number contains a most appreciative review of Dr. 
Wm. Turner’s History of Philosophy. ‘“‘An excellent 
work,” writes the critic, “‘which deserves commendation 
in every respect.” 

Theologish-practische Quartalschrift (Jan.): Fr. Weiss, O.P., in- 
dignantly condemns the method of certain critics who 
approve or condemn any work that may come to their 
notice accordingly as it is in harmony or disagreement 
with their own views. Dr. F. Smid disproves the 
charge of “intolerance,” so often urged against the 
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Catholic Church because of her dogmatic formule: 
“Outside the Church there is no salvation,” and “ The 
Church is a necessary society.” Dr. Ignatius Rieder 
discusses the question of baptising fetus. 

Rivista Internazionale (Dec.): G. Tuccimei says we have rea- 
son to be grateful to evolutionism for the great amount 
of activity it has excited among naturalists in the last 
forty years. The theory still remains, according to its 
most representative defenders, in the region of hypothe- 
sis and the attempts to prove species-variation have 
resulted in impressing on us the necessity of being 
cautious in the case of a theory based upon so solid 
‘proofs. E. Agliardi notes that, thanks to the initia- 
tive of Luigi Luzzatti, Italy now occupies the first place 
in the movement for the international protection of 
labor. 

Civilta Cattolica (17 Dec.): Speaks of the Catholic Volksve- 
rein as the last will and testament of Windthorst to the 
German people, and hopes its provisions will be exe- 
cuted in Italy as well. Draws attention to a recent 
statement of the Revue du Clergé Frangais as implying 
the opinion which is at the bottom of Loisy’s views 
about the person, the knowledge, and the works of 
Christ—the opinion, namely, that our Lord announced 
the approaching end of the world. The writer’s con- 
clusion is that ‘the rationalists, Loisy and others who 
wish to be called critics, attribute to Christ an error 
and a contradiction which would be repugnant not only 
to a legate of God, but to any man of sound judgment.” 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Dec.): Paolo Rotta writes a careful 
and appreciative review of Spencer’s work. G. B. 
Mazzi continues the translation of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s Marcella. L. De Feis contributes an obituary 
notice of General Cesnola, and draws attention to the 
saying of Balbo that a fine history could be written of 
great Italians outside of Italy. E. Pieragnoli de- 
scribes the success of his anti-tuberculosis crusade in the 
schools of Florence, the two great measures being 
segregation and instruction of the pupils. 

Razon y Fe (Dec.): A special number—containing 250 pages— 
is issued in honor of the Jubilee of the Immaculate 
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Conception, and is devoted exclusively to articles bear- 
ing on that doctrine. L. Murillo writes on the passage 
in Genesis iii. 15,.and says: ‘“‘If we analyze impartially 
the tenor of the Bull ‘ Ineffabilis Deus,’ and in the light 
of this analyze the text in question, it will be impossible 
not to see the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin foretold together with the coming of the Re- 
deemer.” P. Villada shows how reason and faith 
accord in this matter, since the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception can be arrived at by reason helped by 
faith working out the implications of the principle, 
Potuit, decuit; ergo fecit. F. Fita devotes a short 
article to the Temple of the Pillar at Saragossa, a shrine 
which F. Fita shows to have been a monument to the 
Immaculate Conception erected by the Apostle St. James 
the Greater——J. Aicardo devotes thirty pages to 
Calderon as the poet of the Immaculate Conception. 
(Jan.): P. Murillo, continuing his critique of the new 
school of exegesis, writes upon the so-called principle of 
“freedom of exposition.” At first sight it seems of no 
great consequence to admit that, in remote ages, the 
writers of Scripture explained events or ideas by incor- 
porating into the real history complementary circum- 
stances of their own invention. But if this admission be 
made in the case of the Old Testament, the same princi- 
ple must be applied to the New, and for the same reason. 
For the reason why we stipulate that “freedom of 
exposition” in the case of the historicans of the Old 
Testament is their presumed ignorance of contemporary 
critical methods, and their employment of the processes 
used by ancient historians. That same reason, however, 
would avail for attributing an equal liberty to the 
evangelists, who certainly are not nineteenth century 
writers. 

The Revue de l’Art Chrétien, edited by a distinguished com- 
mittee of artists and archzologists, and published by 
Desclée, De Brouwer & Co., of Lille and Paris, appears 
every two months, and contains articles of great interest 
and of authoritative value on ecclesiastical art and 
sculpture and valuable bibliographies. 
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UTSIDE the Catholic Parish Schools of America there is a very large 
number of children who, for better or for worse, must get their reli- 
gious instruction in the Sunday-Schools. It is estimated that there should 
be about three millions of children, out of a total Catholic population cf 
fifteen millions in the United States. The recent statistics, compiled by the 
Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy for publication in the report of the Commissioner 
of Education, at Washington, D. C., indicate that the attendance in the 
Parish Schools does not exceed one million. Hence the need of organized 
effort to improve the methods, and to spend more money in the distribution 
of Catholic papers and books for children in the Sunday-Schools. While 
the ideal condition can be realized only by the Parish School, the necessities 
of the case require for an indefinite period the best type of a Sunday-School 
to safeguard the faith of the rising generation. Good. literature easily 
accessible is a most powerful aid, and the best plan is to provide for it bya 
general collection from all the people of the parish. 

Sunday-School teachers are largely indebted to the efforts of Joseph F. 
Wagner, No. 9 Barclay Street, New York City, for the following new books 
which he has lately published: 

First Religious Instruction for Little Ones ; with an appendix on First 
Confession. By the Rev. Albert Schaffler. The Method of the Catholic 
Sunday-School. By the Rev. P. A. Halpin. Teachers’ Handbook to the 
Catechism. Inthree volumes, By the Rev. A. Urban. 

Two books of standard value, published by Benziger Brothers, are: 
The Art of Teaching Catechism. For the use of teachers and ‘parents. By 
the Rev. A. A. Lambing. Zxflanation of the Baltimore Catechism. By the 
Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead. 

The Advanced Catechism. By the Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, published 
by D. H. McBride Co., also deserves a place of honor for. its valuable appen- 
dix and supplementary questions. Under the direct supervision of the Rev. 
Philip R. McDevitt a new Handbook of Christian Pedagogy has been pub- 
lished by the Dolphin Press. This work was designed according to the most 
approved methods of practical instruction, and was tested in advance of pub- 
lication by experienced teachers. 

The teaching of Christian Doctrine is an imperative duty, binding alike 
on clergy and laity. In many parishes the most important work for children 
must be done in the Sunday-School by volunteer teachers. The spiritual 
works of mercy rank first in order, as they promote the welfare of the soul, 
and among these the teaching of the ignorant the way of salvation is second 
to none other. Zealous Sunday-School teachers do valuable service for the 
church and for society. Like the Good Shepherd, they can seek and assist 
in saving the lost ones of the flock. ; 

Priests see clearly that their efforts, to be profitable and far-reaching, 
must be helped out by many auxiliary agencies. And to such work more 
than ever are the laity at present called and fitted. It is by their individual 
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effort, by personal contact, by organized co-operation, that much ignorance 
is to be dispelled, the mind refined and enlightened, pleasant and pure sur- 
roundings secured, innocent recreation substituted for vulgar and evil com- 
munications. 

Teachers of experience can do no more profitable work for the glory of 
God and their own spiritual welfare than to become shareholders in the Sun- 
day-School, by giving time and energy to our young Catholics in need of 
instruction. The most interesting phases of child-study may be seen to great 
advantage while teaching the words of Christ to the little ones, 

Is it hard to give time and labor for this meritorious work? Much de- 
pends on good will and zeal for the faith. The greater the effort required, 


the more abundant will be the reward. 
* * * 


Archbishop Farley recently approved the plans for a general meeting of 
Sunday-School workers which were submitted to him by the Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P., on behalf of the committee in charge of the conference for 
teachers of Christian Doctrine at recent sessions of the Catholic Summer- 
School on Lake Champlain. The scope of the proposed conferences was ex- 
tended to directors of Sunday-Schools as well as teachers and parents. Sub- 
jects for discussion included topics relating to the organization and equip- 
ment of Sunday-Schools. Special attention was given to the consideration of 
plans for the advanced classes after the time of First Communion. 

By invitation of the Superior-General of the Paulist Fathers, the Very 
Rev. George M. Searle, C.S.P., the meetings were held in the Sunday-School 
Chapel of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, Columbus Avenue and West 
Sixtieth Street, New York City. Parents and teachers were invited to all the 
sessions, especially the opening and closing meetings, December 27 and 28, 
at 8 o’clock P. M. Two sessions were planned for general discussion, at 10 
o’clock A. M. and 2 o’clock P. M., December 28. 

It is requested that all interested in this movement to improve the 
methods of teaching Sunday-Schools communicate with the Secretary, Mrs. 
B. Ellen Burke, No. 10 Barclay Street, New York City. The general invita- 
tion was exteaded through the press, as there was no fund available for 
mailing circulars. 

Points for Discussion: Hints and aids in securing regular and punctual 
attendance and perfect records; Duties of parents, children, and catechists; 
On recognizing merit, attendance, study, deportment, and talent; Sunday- 
School graduation and commencement exercises, prizes and diplomas. 

Sunday-School reading ; Sunday-School paper; Library, distribution of 
books, papers, and leaflets; Means of providing funds. 

Speakers: Rev. James N. Connolly, Director of Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, 230 East Ninetieth Street, New York City. Rev. Thomas J. 
O’Brien, author of ‘‘ Advanced Catechism,” Whitestone, Long Island, N. Y. 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., Editor of THE LEADER, an illustrated monthly 
magazine for boys and girls, published by the Paulist Fathers, 120 West Six- 
tieth Street, New York City. . 

Sunday-School Material: Pictures; stereopticon; maps; charts; where 
supplies may be obtained; samples on exhibition; reports; value of diocesan 
conferences and conventions; need of teachers’ meetings. A discussion on 
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city and country Sunday-Schools; Value of child study in the Sunday- 
School; Need of special preparation on the part of the teacher. 

Progress of the New York Normal School for Catechists, by the Rev. 
John F. Brady, M.D., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. Teaching 
Catechism among the Italians, by Miss Margaret E. Jordan, New York City. 
Work of the Laity, by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke. 

Pedagogy and the Catechism; Correlation as applied to the work of the 
Sunday-School; Examples to show the process of the Apperception in the 
acquisition of religious knowledge; The Omnipotent Creator of the Universe 
as a subject of wonder for the child’s mind; The animal world contrasted 
with the spiritual world; Natural interest of children not limited to things of 
the material world; Their appreciation of the eternal verities; Study of 
Christian Doctrine after Confirmation ; Knowledge of the Bible and Church 
History. Discussion under the direction of the Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
C.S.P., of St. Paul’s Sunday-School, New York City. 

The new paintings, recently completed by Mr. O. Pagani, were cn exhi- 
bition during the Conferences. As representing the educational value of 
Christian Art, these paintings indicate a new departure in the decoration of 
Sunday-Schools. 

Father McMillan read a letter received from his Grace, Archbishop 
Farley, which was as follows: 

I regret that I cannot be with you at the meeting of the 28th, but send a 
most affectionate blessing to the work in which you and so many other zealous 
ones are engaged. The work of training the teachers of Christian Doctrine, 
of those who are to mould the minds and souls of children, is of supreme 
importance amongst us to-day. It is a marvel to you, no doubt, as well as to 
me, that we had not taken thought of such an important phase of educational 
work till recently; for surely if system and trainingin that system are deemed 
necessary for the more subordinate work of imparting secular instruce 
tion, the methodizing of Christian Doctrine instruction is supremely more 
important. 

It was pointedly asked in a recent public debate on the need of religion 
going hand in hand with education, if you admit, as you do, that morality and 
religion must be the basis of all citizenship, why do you relegate to chance 
the instruction in so necessary an element in education, and make such 
elaborate provisions for the teaching of arithmetic and geography? I thank 
God that we have already inaugurated and to an extent perfected measures to 


meet this long-felt need in the religious training of our children. 
* * * 


Members of the Alumnz Reading Circle, composed of graduates from_ 
Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N. Y., have arranged a course of Essays on 
Japan, together with special studies of the early missions in New York State, 
beginning with Father Isaac Jogues, S.J. Among the books suggested are: 
Brinkley’s Art, History, and Literature of Japan ; Murray’s Story of Japan ; 
Brownell’s Heart of Japan ; Knapp’s Feudal and Modern Japan ; Bacon’s 
Japanese Girls and Women ; Hearn’s Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan ; Oka- 
kura’s Ideals of the East; Mrs. Fraser’s Letters from Japan ; Mitford’s Tales 
of Old Japan. 

Essays assigned as follgws: ‘‘ Present Japan—Geography, Government, 
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Agriculture, Commerce,” Mrs. Frances S. Smith; ‘‘ Japan Primzval and in 
the Early Eras of History,” Miss Maud Argus; ‘*The Religions of Japan,” 
Miss Georgia Holmwood ;. ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” Miss Blanche Kempner ; 
‘¢ Japanese Art,” Miss. Josephine Lewis; ‘‘ Education and Literature,” Miss 
Martha Murray; ‘‘ Early Catholic Missions and Missionaries,” Miss Mary 
Graham; ‘‘ Japan and Christianity in the Twentieth Century,” Miss Grace 
Wechter. 


* * * 


At Ottawa, Canada, the January meeting of the d’Youville Circle was held 
inthe Rideau Street convent lecture hall. The epitome of the world’s most 
startling events, for the year 1904, was briefly presented, with attention fixed 
on the talk of peace and fact of war. The siege of Port Arthur was compared 
with other famous sieges. The oriental study was resumed, the reading of 
the second book of the Light of Asia was concluded, the comments were purely 
of the literary order. Rev. Dr. Aiken, of the Catholic University, is the 
special authority consulted for the religious and philosophical significance of 
Buddhism. Hewas quoted in reference tothe groundless claim of some critics 
that the four gospels were largely based on the life and teaching of Buddha. 
The beautiful Angel’s Hymn, in the first book of Zhe Light of the World, en- 
titled ** Bethlehem,” was read by Miss J. MacCormac, and Miss Anna Find- 
lay read a Christmas story by Ben Johnson. It was observed that he was not 
as well known as he should be, in this devout composition. The lesson drawn 
from these readings was that: Wisdom and love in secret fellowship guide the 
world’s wandering with a finger tip. 

The review notes were devoted to the Abbé Klein’s new book on Zhe Land 
of the Strenuous Life. Of the clever Frenchman’s book on America some very 
pleasant things were said. Some strictures were also expressed. Miss 
Gertrude Kehoe presented the note on Gilbert Parker, and the opinion was 
expressed that his Ladder of Swords may be a disappointment to those who 
measure Parker by the Right of Way and Seats of the Mighty. A special 
feature of this programme was a letter, signed Namport Key, to Mark Twain, 
on his delighthtful sketch of Joan of Arc. Namport Key very kindly allowed 
the autograph answer to this letter to be read, Mr. Clemens says: | thank 
you for those cordial good words, and I am very glad to have earned them; 
they have touched me deeply, their eloquence has gone to my heart. 

The exercises were made very near to a personal communication by the 
relation of some anecdotes of the childhood days of Mark Twain, furnished by 
Mrs. J. Patterson, of New York, who was the guest of the evening. Mrs. 
Patterson was a little girl of eight when Sammy Clemens was a little boy of 
twelve and they were near neighbors, in the old-fashioned pleasant sense of the 
word. His favorite indoor pastime was the managing of theatricals in their 
basement, and the little girl’s part was the pounding on the piano in the room 
above, to furnish the distant music. 

Tothose who remember how the sense of historical reverence was shocked 
by some of his former writings, it seems hard to believe that Mark Twain 
could write that beautiful tribute to Joan of Arc, reprinted from Harfers 
magazine in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, under ‘“‘ New Books,” for December, 


1904. 
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Cardinal Perraud, the foremost figure inthe French hierarchy, and a 
member of the French Academy, has written a letter strongly approving the 
American system of the independence of the church and state, indicating that 
the American system offers the basis for a reorganization of the French sys- 
tem when the forthcoming separation of church and state in France is accom- 
plished. This is the prevailing view in the highest clerical circles, which 
have been attracted to the American system by the Abbé Klein’s recent book, 
dedicated to President Roosevelt, in which the advantages of the American 
system are contrasted with the disadvantages of the French system. 

L’ Univers, the principal clerical organ, advocates the introduction of a 
resolution in the Chamber of Deputies, providing that the future relations of 
church and state shall be the same as those existing in the United States. 

The Abbé Klein, in the course of an interview, said: 

Separation now appearing certain, it will occur very soon if the present 
cabinet remains, otherwise, it will come after a short delay, for separation is 
inevitable. Therefore, we desire that the futute régime follow that of the 
United States in making the state entirely neutral toward the church. It 
is thoroughly practical to apply the American system to France, and we will 
seek to maintain schools, colleges, and churches at our own expense. 

Itis often a matter of great difficulty to ascribe any definite religious 
beliefs to many of the world’s greatest men of action, says J. Holland Rose, 
of Cambridge University, in his new volume of NMafoleonic Studies. The 
inmost convictions of Hannibal, Czsar, and Charlemagne are almost 
unknown; while the two prominent religious acts of Alexander the Great, 
recorded by history, were certainly prompted by political motives. In the 
case of Napoleon, evidence as to his belief is thin and vague, and yet the 
uncertainty which has until lately rested over this side of his life is the best 
justification for undertaking an inquiry into the religion of so important and 
fascinating a personality. 

Very noteworthy were the reasons with which Napoleon justified, in the 
face of France and the world, the course leading to that most momentous 
change in republican policy, the Concordatof 1801-2. Utterance was given to 
these reasons in an allocution to the clergy of Milan, just nine days before 
the battle of Marengo established his power. With characteristic boldness 
he defied the infidel sentiments of his army and of France, then, after re- 
marking that philosophers had striven to persuade France that Catholicism 
must always be hostile to liberty, and that this was the cause of the cruel 
and foolish persecution of religion during the Revolution, he continued: 

Experience has underceived the French and has convinced them that 
the Catholic religion is better adapted than any other to diverse forms of 
government, and is particularly favorable to republican institutions. _ 1 my- 
self am a philosopher, and I know that, in every society whatsoever, no man 
is considered just and virtuous who does not know whence he came and 
whither he is going. Simple reason cannot guide you in this matter; with- 
out religion one walks continually in darkness; and the Catholic religion 
alone gives to man certain and infallible information concerning his origin 


and his latter end. 
* k * 


The affiliated organizations, and members of the International Catholic 
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Cardinal Perraud, the foremost figure in'the French hierarchy, and a 
member of the French Academy, has written a letter strongly approving the 
American system of the independence of the church and state, indicating that 
the American system offers the basis for a reorganization of the French sys- 
tem when the forthcoming separation of church and state in France is accom- 
plished. This is the prevailing view in the highest clerical circles, which 
have been attracted to the American system by the Abbé Klein’s recent book, 
dedicated to President Roosevelt, in which the advantages of the American 
system are contrasted with the disadvantages of the French system. 

L’ Univers, the principal clerical organ, advocates the introduction of a 
resolution in the Chamber of Deputies, providing that the future relations of 
church and state shall be the same as those existing in the United States. 

The Abbé Klein, in the course of an interview, said: 

Separation now appearing certain, it will occur very soon if the present 
cabinet remains, otherwise, it will come after a short delay, for separation is 
inevitable. Therefore, we desire that the futute régime follow that of the 
United States in making the state entirely neutral toward the church. It 
is thoroughly practical to apply the American system to France, and we will 
seek to maintain schools, colleges, and churches at our own expense. 

It is often a matter of great difficulty to ascribe any definite religious 
beliefs to many of the world’s greatest men of action, says J. Holland Rose, 
of Cambridge University, in his new volume of Napoleonic Studies. The 
inmost convictions of Hannibal, Cesar, and Charlemagne are almost 
unknown; while the two prominent religious acts of Alexander the Great, 
recorded by history, were certainly prompted by political motives. In the 
case of Napoleon, evidence as to his belief is thin and vague, and yet the 
uncertainty which has until lately rested over this side of his life is the best 
justification for undertaking an inquiry into the religion of so important and 
fascinating a personality. 

Very noteworthy were the reasons with which Napoleon. justified, in the 
face of France and the world, the course leading to that most momentous 
change in republican policy, the Concordat of 1801-2. Utterance was given to 
these. reasons in an allocution to the clergy of Milan, just nine days before 
the battle of Marengo established his power. With characteristic boldness 
he defied the infidel sentiments of his army and of France, then, after re- 
marking that philosophers had striven to persuade France that Catholicism 
must always be hostile to liberty, and that this was the cause of the cruel 
and foolish persecution of religion during the Revolution, he continued: 

Experience has underceived the French and has convinced them that 
the Catholic religion is better adapted than any other to diverse forms of 
government, and is particularly favorable to republican institutions. I my- 
self am a philosopher, and I know that, in every society whatsoever, no man 
is considered just and virtuous who does not know whence he came and 
whither he is going. Simple reason cannot guide you in this matter; with- 
out religion one walks continually in darkness; and the Catholic religion 
alone gives to man certain and infallible information concerning his origin 


and his latter end. 
* * a 


The affiliated organizations, and members of the International Catholic 
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Truth Society in the United States, will be interested in knowing that the 
Society has been definitely recognized by the Holy See, as will be seen by the 
following letter received from Rome by the president of the Society : 


THE VATICAN, ROME, November 22, 1904. 


Rev. Dr. W. F. McGinnis, President International Catholic Truth Society, 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


REVEREND DEAR FATHER: I am much obliged for your letter of Novem- 
ber 7. It is gratifying to learn of the success of your Society in upholding 
the honor ot the Holy See. I have much pleasure in confirming the arrange- 
ment of his Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla, as to furnishing your Society with 
information. I do this all the more gladly as I profoundly appreciate the 
importance of the work carried on by the International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, and results show that it is administered with as great energy and ability 
as the work deserves. 

The Holy Father sends his blessing to the work, to those who co-operate 
in it, and, in particular, to yourself. Believe me, Yours devotedly in Christ, 


(Signed) N. CARD. MERRY DEL VAL. 


Dr. McGinnis, president of the Truth Society, when asked the meaning 
of the allusion to upholding the honor of the Holy See, said thai it had 
reference to the recent action of the Society in translating and publishing 
‘¢ The Documentary Exposition of the Rupture of Diplomatic Relations be- 
tween the Holy See and the French Government,” and the sending of copies of 
the same to the editors of newspapers throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and the presentation of copies to over 500 public libraries in this country. 

Asked in reference to the information promised to be furnished, Dr. 
McGinnis said: 

The reference to furnishing information means that the Society has now 
had confirmed by the present Cardinal Secretary of State, the arrangement 
made by his predecessor, in virtue of which the Society will, whenever neces- 
sary, receive by cable, information on any important point that may be re- 
quired by the Society for an immediate refutation of false statements deroga- 
tory to the Church or Holy See, and that, coming from the Vatican, this 
information may be regarded by Protestants, as well as Catholics, as abso- 
lutely authentic and as representing the attitude of the Holy See on the topic 


at issue. 
* * a 


The New York Public Library has just been increased by a consolidation, 
which will add 71,000 volumes to its resources, and will greatly strengthen it 
in the interest and sympathy of the Catholic readers of the city. On Decem- 
ber 23, at a meeting of the trustees of the Cathedral Free Circulating Library, 
of New York, it was unanimously agreed to consolidate with the New York 
Public Library, such consolidation to take effect on January 1, 1905. This 
library had a total circulation last year of 373,715 volumes, and was adminis- 
tered at a total cost of $22,053.22, of which it received from local taxation 
$17,274.96. 

M. C. M. 





